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The Sinking of the Robin Moor 


WE DO NOT PROPOSE TO YIELD 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, June 20, 1941 


O the Congress of the United States of America: 

I am under the necessity of bringing to the attention 

of the Congress the ruthless sinking by a German 
submarine on May 21 of an American ship, the Robin Moor, 
in the South Atlantic Ocean (25 degrees and 40 minutes 
west, 6 degrees and 10 minutes north) while the vessel was 
on the high seas en route to South Africa. 

According to the formal depositions of survivors the vessel 
was sunk within thirty minutes from the time of the first 
warning given by the commander of the submarine to an 
officer of the Robin Moor. 

‘The submarine did not display its flag, and the commander 
did not announce its nationality. 

‘The Robin Moor was sunk without provision for the 
safety of the passengers and crew. 

It was sunk despite the fact that its American nationality 
was admittedly known to the commander of the submarine 
and that its nationality was likewise clearly indicated by the 
flag and other markings. 

The sinking of this American ship by a German submarine 
flagrantly violated the right of United States vessels freely 
to navigate the seas subject only to a belligerent right ac- 
cepted under international law. This belligerent right, as 
is known to the German Government, does not include the 
right deliberately to sink a merchant vessel, leaving the pas- 
sengers and crew to the mercies of the elements. On the 
contrary the belligerent is required to place the passengers 
and crew in places of safety. 


“BruTAauity” Is CoNDEMNED 


The passengers and crew of the Robin Moor were left 
afloat in small lifeboats from approximately two to three 
weeks when they were accidentally discovered and rescued 
by friendly vessels. This chance rescue does not lessen the 
brutality of casting the boats adrift in mid-ocean. 


The total disregard shown for the most elementary prin- 
ciples of international law and of humanity brands the sink- 
ing of the Robin Moor as the act of an international outlaw. 

The Government of the United States holds Germany 
responsible for the outrageous and indefensible sinking of 
the Robin Moor. Full reparation for the losses and damages 
suffered by American nationals will be expected from the 
German Government. 

Our government believes that freedom from cruelty and 
inhuman treatment is a natural right. It is not a grace to be 
given or withheld at the will of those temporarily in a 
position to exert force over defenseless people. 

Were this incident capable of being regarded apart from 
a more general background, its implications might be less 
serious—but it must be interpreted in the light of a declared 
and actively pursued policy of frightfulness and intimidation 
which has been used by the German Reich as an instrument 
of international policy. 

The present leaders of the German Reich have not hesi- 
tated to engage in acts of cruelty and many other forms of 
terror against the innocent and the helpless in other countries, 
apparently in the belief that methods of terrorism will lead 
to a state of affairs permitting the German Reich to exact 


acquiescence from the nations victimized. 


This government can only assume that the government of 
the German Reich hopes through the commission of such in- 
famous acts of cruelty to helpless and innocent men, women 
and children to intimidate the United States and other 
nations into a course of non-resistance to German plans for 
universal conquest—a conquest based upon lawlessness and 
terror on land and piracy on the sea. 

Such methods are fully in keeping with the methods of 
terrorism hitherto employed by the present leaders of the 
German Reich in the policy which they have pursued toward 
many other nations subsequently victimized. 
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The Bell System is putting in about 400 
million dollars’ worth of new equipment this 
year... . The busier this country gets with produc- 
tion and defense, the more everybody telephones. 
Our #1 job is to do our best to keep pace 


with the needs of the Nation in this emergency. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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WARNING TO GERMANY 


The government of the German Reich may, however, be 
assured that the United States will neither be intimidated 
nor will it acquiesce in the plans for world domination which 
the present leaders of Germany may have. 

We are warranted in considering whether the case of the 
Robin Moor is not a step in a campaign against the United 
States analogous to campaigns against other nations. We 
cannot place reliance on official declarations to the contrary. 

Like statements, declarations and even solemn pledges 
have been forthcoming in respect to many nations, commenc- 
ing with the statement that the government of the German 
Reich considered its territorial aspirations satisfied when it 
seized Austria by force. Evidence that the government of 
the German Reich continues to plan further conquest and 
domination is convincing, and, indeed, scarcely disputed. 

Viewed in the light of the circumstances the sinking of 
the Robin Moor becomes a disclosure of policy as well as an 
example of method. Heretofore lawless acts of violence 
have been preludes to schemes of land conquest. This one 
appears to be a first step in assertion of the supreme purpose 
of the German Reich to seize control of the high seas, the 
conquest of Great Britain being an indispensable part of that 
<eiZure. 


CurRB ON TRADE SEEN 


Its general purpose would appear to be to drive American 
commerce from the ocean wherever such commerce was 
considered a disadvantage to German designs; and its specific 
purpose would appear to be interruption of our trade with 
all friendly countries. 

We must take it that notice has now been served upon 
us that no American ship or cargo on any of the seven seas 
can consider itself immune from acts of piracy. Notice is 
served on us, in effect, that the German Reich proposes so to 
intimidate the United States that we would be dissuaded 
from carrying out our chosen policy of helping Britain to 
survive. 

In brief, we must take the sinking of the Robin Moor 
as a warning to the United States not to resist the Nazi 
movement of world conquest. It is a warning that the United 
States may use the high seas of the world only with Nazi 
consent. 

Were we to yield on this we would inevitably submit to 
world domination at the hands of the present leaders of the 
German Reich. 


We are not yielding and we do not propose to yield. 


The Safeguarding of Europe 


IT IS NECESSARY FOR US TO DESTROY BOLSHEVISM 
By ADOLF HITLER, Reichsfuehrer of Germany 





ERMAN people! National Socialists! Weighted 
down with heavy cares, condemned to months-long 
silence, the hour has now come when at last I can 
speak frankly. When on September 3, 1939, the German 
Reich received the English declaration of war there was re- 
peated anew a British attempt to render impossible every 
beginning of a consolidation and thereby of Europe’s rise, 
by fighting whatever power on the Continent was strongest 
at any given time. 

That is how of yore England ruined Spain in many wars. 
That is how she conducted her wars against Holland. That 
is how later she fought France with the aid of all Europe 
and that is how at the turn of the century she began the 
encirclement of the then German Reich and in 1914 the 
World War. Only on account of its internal dissension was 
Germany defeated in 1918. The consequences were terrible. 

After hypocritical declarations that the fight was solely 
against the Kaiser and his regime, the annihilation of the 
German Reich began according to plan after the German 
Army had laid down its arms. 

While the prophecies of the French statement, that there 
were 20,000,000 Germans too many—in other words, that 
this number would have to be exterminated by hunger, disease 
or emigration—were apparently being fulfilled to the letter, 
the National Socialist movement began its work of unifying 
the German people and thereby initiating resurgence of the 
Reich. This rise of our people from distress, misery and 
shameful disregard bore all the signs of a purely internal 
renaissance. Britain especially was not in any way affected 
or threatened thereby. 


CHARGES PLor RESULTED 


Nevertheless, a new policy of encirclement against Ger- 
many, born as it was of hatred, recommenced immediately. 





Proclamation issued in Berlin, June 22, 1941 





Internally and externally there resulted that plot familiar 
to us all between Jews and democrats, Bolshevists and re- 
actionaries, with the sole aim of inhibiting the establishment 
of the new German people’s State, and of plunging the Reich 
anew into impotence and misery. 

Apart from us the hatred of this international world con- 
spiracy was directed against those peoples which like our- 
selves were neglected by fortune and were obliged to earn 
their daily bread in the hardest struggle for existence. 

Above all the right of Italy and Japan to share in the 
goods of this world was contested just as much as that of 
Germany and in fact was formally denied. 

The coalition of these nations was, therefore, only an 
act of self-protection in the face of the egoistic world com- 
bination of wealth and power threatening them. 

As early as 1936 Prime Minister Churchill, according to 
statements by the American General Wood before a com- 
mittee of the American House of Representatives, declared 
Germany was once again becoming too powerful and must 
therefore be destroyed. 

In the Summer of 1939 the time seemed to have come for 
England to begin to realize its intended annihilation by repe- 
tition of a comprehensive policy of encirclement of Germany. 

The plan of the campaign of lies staged for this purpose 
consisted in declaring that other people were threatened, in 
tricking them with British promises of guarantees and assist- 
ance, and of making them march against Germany just as 
it did preceding the great war. 


Rerers To Pact WitH Moscow 


Thus Britain from May to August, 1939, succeeded in 
broadcasting to the world that Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Finland and Bessarabia as well as the Ukraine were being 
directly threatened by Germany. 
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A number of these States allowed themselves to be mis- 
led into accepting the promise of guarantee proffered with 
these assertions, thus joining the new encirclement front 
against Germany. Under these circumstances I considered 
myself entitled to assume responsibility before my own con- 
science and before the history of the German people not 
only of assuring these countries or their governments of the 
falseness of British assertions, but also of setting the strongest 
power in the east, by especially solemn declarations, at rest 
concerning the limits of our interests. 

National Socialists! At that time you probably all felt 
that this step was bitter and difficult for me. Never did the 
German people harbor hostile feeling against the peoples of 
Russia. However, for over ten years Jewish Bolshevist rulers 
had been endeavoring from Moscow to set not only Germany 
but all Europe aflame. At no time ever did Germany at- 
tempt to carry her National Socialist Weltanschauung into 
Russia, but on the contrary Jewish Bolshevist rulers in Mos- 
cow unswervingly endeavored to foist their domination upon 
us and other European peoples, not only by ideological means 
but above all with military force. 

The consequences of the activity of this regime were 
nothing but chaos, misery and starvation in all countries. 
I, on the other hand, have been striving for twenty years 
with a minimum of intervention and without destroying our 
production, to arrive at a new Socialist order in Germany 
which not only eliminates unemployment but also permits 
the worker to receive an ever greater share of the fruits 
of his labor. 

The success of this policy of economic and social recon- 
struction of our people, which by systematically eliminating 
differences of rank and class, has a true peoples’ community 
as the final aim of the world. 

It was therefore only with extreme difficulty that I brought 
myself in August, 1939, to send my Foreign Minister to 
Moscow in an endeavor there to oppose the British encir- 
clement policy against Germany. 


MENTIONS SPECIAL AGREEMENT 


I did this only from a sense of all responsibility toward 
the German people, but above all in the hope after all of 
achieving permanent relief of tension and of being able to 
reduce sacrifices which might otherwise have been demanded 
of us. 

While Germany solemnly affirmed in Moscow that the 
territories and countries enumerated—with the exception 
of Lithuania—lay outside all German political interests, a 
special agreement was concluded in case Britain were to 
succeed in inciting Poland actually into war with Germany. 

In this case, too, German claims were subject to limitations 
entirely out of proportion to the achievement of German 
forces. 

National Socialists! —The consequences of this treaty which 
I myself desired and which was concluded in the interests 
of the German nation were very severe, particularly for 
Germans living in the countries concerned. 

Far more than 500,000 German men and women, all 
small farmers, artisans and workmen were forced to leave 
their former homeland practically overnight in order to es- 
cape from a new regime which at first threatened them with 
boundless misery and sooner or later with complete extermi- 
nation. 

Nevertheless, thousands of Germans disappeared. It was 
impossible ever to determine their fate, let alone their where- 
abouts. Among them were no fewer than 160 men of Ger- 
man citizenship. To all this I remained silent because I had 
to. For, after all, it was my one desire to achieve final 


ES as BERNINA ies 


relief of tension and, if possible, a permanent settlement 
with this State. 

However, already during our advance in Poland, Soviet 
rulers suddenly, contrary to the treaty, also claimed Lithu- 
ania. 

The German Reich never had any intention of occupying 
Lithuania and not only failed to present any such demand 
to the Lithuanian Government, but on the contrary refused 
the request of the then Lithuania to send German troops to 
Lithuania for that purpose as inconsistent with the aims of 
German policy. 


Says He Mert Soviet DEMAND 


Despite all this I complied also with this fresh Russian 
demand. However, this was only the beginning of con- 
tinually renewed extortions which kept on repeating ever 
since. 

Victory in Poland which was won by German troops ex- 
clusively caused me to address yet another peace offer to the 
Western Powers. It was refused owing to efforts of inter- 
national and Jewish warmongers. 

At that time already the reason for such refusal lay in 
the fact that Britain still had hopes of being able to mobilize 
a European coalition against Germany which was to in- 
clude the Balkans and Soviet Russia. 

It was therefore decided in London to send Mr. Cripps 
[Sir Stafford Cripps] as Ambassador to Moscow. He re- 
ceived clear instructions under all circumstances to resume 
relations between the English and Soviet. Russia and develop 
them in a pro-British direction. The British press reported 
on the progress of this mission as long as tactical reasons did 
not impose silence. 

In the Autumn of 1939 and Spring of 1940 the first re- 
sults actually made themselves felt. As Russia undertook 
to subjugate by armed force not only Finland but also the 
Baltic States she suddenly motivated this action by the as- 
sertion, as ridiculous as it was false, that she must protect 
these countries from an outside menace or forestall it. 

This could only be meant to apply to Germany, for no 
other power could even gain entrance into the Baltic area, 
let alone go to war there. Still I had to be silent. How- 
ever, those in power in the Kremlin immediately went 
further. 

Whereas in the Spring of 1940 Germany, in accordance 
with the so-called pact of friendship, withdrew her forces 
from the Far Eastern frontier and, in fact, for the most part 
cleared these areas entirely of German troops, a concentra- 
tion of Russian forces at that time was already beginning 
in a measure which could only be regarded as a deliberate 
threat to Germany. 

According to a statement that Molotoff [Soviet Foreign 
Minister and then Premier Vyacheslaff Molotoft] personally 
made at that time, there were twenty-two Russian divisions 
in the Baltic States alone already in the Spring of 1940. 

Since the Russian Government itself always claimed it was 
called in by the local population, the purpose of their presence 
there could only be a demonstration against Germany. 


CHARGES SovieT Mi.irary STEPS 


While our soldiers from May 5, 1940, on had been break- 
ing Franco-British power in the west, Russian military de- 
ployment on our eastern frontier was being continued to a 
more and more menacing extent. 

From August, 1940, on I therefore considered it to be in 
the interest of the Reich no longer to permit our eastern 
provinces, which moreover had already been laid waste so 
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often, to remain unprotected in the face of this tremendous 
concentration of Bolshevist divisions. 

Thus there resulted British-Soviet Russian cooperation 
intended mainly at the tying up of such powerful forces in 
the east that radical conclusion of the war in the west, par- 
ticularly as regards aircraft, could no longer be vouched for 
by the German High Command. 

This, however, was in line with the objects not only of the 
British but also of the Soviet Russian policy, for both 
England and Soviet Russia intend to let this war go on for 
as long as possible in order to weaken all Europe and render 
it progressively more impotent. 

Russia’s threatened attack on Rumania was in the last 
analysis equally intended to gain possession of an important 
base, not only of Germany’s but also of Europe’s, economic 
life, or at least destroy it. The Reich, especially since 1933, 
sought with unending patience to gain States in Southeast 
Europe as trading partners. We therefore also had the great- 
est interest in their internal constitutional consolidation and 
organization. Russia’s advance into Rumania and Greece’s 
tie-up with England threatened to turn these regions, too, 
within a short time into a general theatre of war. 

Contrary to our principles and customs, and at the urgent 
request of the then Rumanian Government, which was itself 
responsible for this development, I advised acquiescence to 
the Soviet Russian demands for the sake of peace and the 
cession of Bessarabia. 

The Rumanian Government believed, however, that it 
could answer for this before its own people only if Germany 
and Italy in compensation would at least guarantee the in- 
tegrity of what still remained of Rumania. 

Says Four Questions Were AskKED 

I did so with heavy heart, principally because when the 
(jerman Reich gives a guarantee that means it also abides 
by it. We are neither Englishmen nor Jews. 

1 still believe at this late hour to have served the cause 
of peace in that region, albeit by assuming serious personal 
obligation. In order, however, finally to solve these problems 
and achieve clarity concerning the Russian attitude toward 
(Germany, as well as under pressure of continually increasing 
mobilization on our Eastern frontier, | invited Mr. Molotoff 
to come to Berlin. 

The Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs then demanded 
Germany's clarification of or agreement to the following 
four questions: 

Point One was Molotoft’s question: Was the German 
guarantee for Rumania also directed against Soviet Russia 
in case of attack by Soviet Russia or Rumania? 

My answer: The German guarantee is a general one and 
is unconditionally binding upon us. Russia, however, never 
declared to us that she had other interests in Rumania beyond 
Bessarabia. The occupation of Northern Bukovina had al- 
ready been a violation of this assurance. I did not therefore 
think that Russia could now suddenly have more far-reaching 
intentions against Rumania. 

Molotoft’s second question: That Russia again felt men- 
aced by Finland. Russia was determined not to tolerate 
this. Was Germany ready not to give any aid to Finland 
and above all immediately to withdraw German relief troops 
marching through to Kirkenes ? 

My answer: Germany continued to have absolutely no 
political interests in Finland. A fresh war by Russia against 
the small Finnish people could not, however, be regarded 
any longer by the German Government as tolerable, all the 
more so as we could never believe Russia to be threatened 
by Finland. Under no circumstances did we want another 
theatre of war to arise in the Baltic. 





Molotoff’s third question: Was Germany prepared to 
agree that Russia give a guarantee to Bulgaria and send 
Soviet Russian troops to Bulgaria for this purpose in con- 
nection with which he—Molotoff—was prepared to state 
that the Soviets did not intend on that account, for example, 
to depose the King? 


REPORTS QUERY ON DARDANELLES 


My answer: Bulgaria was a sovereign State and I had 
no knowledge that Bulgaria had ever asked Soviet Russia 
for any kind of guarantee such as Rumania had requested 
from Germany. Moreover, I would have to discuss the mat- 
ter with my allies. 

Molotoff’s fourth question: Soviet Russia required free 
passage through the Dardanelles under all circumstances 
and for her protection also demanded occupation of a num- 
ber of important bases on the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
Was Germany in agreement with this or not? 

My answer: Germany was prepared at all times to agree 
to alteration of the Statute of Montreux in favor of the 
Black Sea States. Germany was not prepared to agree to 
Russia’s taking possession of bases on the Straits. 

National Socialists! Here I adopted the only attitude that 
I could adopt as the responsible leader of the German Reich 
but also as the representative of European culture and civili- 
zation and conscious of my responsibilty. 

The consequence was to increase in Soviet Russia the ac- 
tivity directed against the Reich, above all, however, the 
immediate commencement of undermining the new Rumanian 
State from within and an attempt to remove the Bulgarian 
Government by propaganda. 

With the help of the confused and immature leaders of 
the Rumanian Legion (Iron Guard) a coup d’etat was 
staged in Rumania whose aim was to overthrow Chief of 
State General Antonescu and produce chaos in the country 
so as to remove all legal power of the government and thus 
the precondition for an implement of the German guarantee. 

I nevertheless still believed it best to remain silent. 

Immediately after the failure of this undertaking, renewed 
reinforcement of concentrations of Russian troops on Ger- 
many’s eastern frontier took place. Panzer detachments and 
parachutists were transferred in continually increasing num- 
bers to dangerous proximity to the German frontier. Ger- 
man fighting forces and the German nation know that until 
a few weeks ago not a single tank or mechanized division was 
stationed on our eastern frontier. 


REFERS TO YUGOSLAVIA 


If any final proof was required for the coalition mean- 
while formed between England and Soviet Russia despite all 
diversion and camouflage, the Yugoslav conflict provided it. 

While I made every effort to undertake a final attempt to 
pacify the Balkans and in sympathetic cooperation with II 
Duce invited Yugoslavia to join the Tripartite Pact, England 
and Soviet Russia in a joint conspiracy organized that coup 
d’etat which in one night removed the then government 
which had been ready to come to agreement. 

For we can today inform the German nation that the 
Serb Putsch against Germany did not take place merely 
under the British, but primarily under Soviet Russian aus- 
pices. As we remained silent on this matter also, the Soviet 
leaders now went still one step further. They not only or- 
ganized the Putsch, but a few days later also concluded that 
well-known friendship pact with the Serbs in their will to 
resist pacification of the Balkans and incite them against 
Germany. 

And this was no platonic intention: Moscow demanded 
mobilization of the Serb Army. 
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Since even now I still believed it better not to speak, 
those in power in the Kremlin went still further: The Gov- 
ernment of the German Reich today possesses documentary 
evidence which proves that Russia, in order finally to bring 
Serbia into the war, gave her a promise to supply her via 
Salonika with arms, aircraft, munitions and other war mate- 
rials against Germany. 

And this happened almost at the very moment when I 
myself advised Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka that 
eased tension with Russia always was in hope, thereby to 
serve the cause of peace. 

Only the rapid advance of our incomparable divisions to 
Skoplje as well as the capture of Salonika itself frustrated the 
aims of this Soviet Russian-Anglo-Saxon plot. Officers of 
the Serb air force, however, fled to Russia and were there 
immediately received as allies. 


Decvares “PLAN” Was THWARTED 


The victory of tne Axis Powers in the Balkans in the 
first instance thwarted the plan to involve Germany this 
Summer in months-long battles in Southeastern Europe while 
meantime steadily completing the alignment of Soviet Rus- 
sian armies and increasing their readiness for war in order, 
finally, together with England and supported by American 
supplies anticipated, to crush the German Reich and Italy. 

Thus Moscow not only broke but miserably betrayed the 
stipulations of our friendly agreement. All this was done 
while the rulers in the Kremlin, exactly as in the case of 
Finland and Rumania, up to the last moment pretended 
peace and friendship and drew up an ostensibly innocent 
dementi. 

Although until now I was forced by circumstances to 
keep silent again and again, the moment has now come when 
to continue as a mere observer would not only be a sin of 
omission but a crime against the German people—yes, even 
against the whole of Europe. 


Today something like 160 Russian divisions are standing 
at our frontiers. For weeks constant violations of this fron- 
tier have taken place, not only affecting us but from far north 
down to Rumania. 

Russian airmen consider it sport nonchalantly to over- 
look these frontiers, presumably to prove to us that they al- 
ready feel themselves masters of these territories. 

During the night of June 17 to June 18 Russian patrols 
again penetrated into the Reich’s territory and could only 
be driven back after prolonged firing. This has brought us 
to the hour when it is necessary for us to take steps against 
this plot devised by the Jewish Anglo-Saxon warmongers 
and equally the Jewish rulers of the Bolshevist center in 
Moscow. 


Tetts oF Miuirary Disposirions 


German people! At this moment a march is taking place 
that, as regards extent, compares with the greatest the world 
hitherto has seen. United with their Finnish comrades, the 
fighters of the victory of Narvik are standing in the North- 
ern Arctic. German divisions commanded by the conqueror 
of Norway, in cooperation with the heroes of Finnish free- 
dom, under their marshal, are protecting Finnish soil. 

Formations of the German Eastern Front extend from 
East Prussia to the Carpathians. German and Rumanian 
soldiers are united under Chief of State Antonescu from the 
banks of the Pruth along the lower reaches of the Danube 
to the shores of the Black Sea. The task of this front, 
therefore, no longer is the protection of single countries, 
but the safeguarding of Europe and thereby the salvation 
of all. 

I therefore decided today again to lay the fate and future 
of the German Reich and our people in the hands of our 
soldiers. 

May God help us especially in this fight! 


The New War 


THE INVASION OF RUSSIA 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Broadcast from London, June 22, 1941 


HAVE taken occasion to speak to you tonight because 

we have reached one of the climacterics of the war. In 

the first of these intense turning points, a year ago, 
France fell prostrate under the German hammer and we 
had to face the storm alone. 

The second was when the Royal Air Force beat the Hun 
raiders out of the daylight air and thus warded off the Nazi 
invasion of our islands while we were still ill-armed and 
ill-prepared. 

The third turning point was when the President and Con- 
gress of the United States passed the lease and lend enactment, 
devoting nearly 2,000,000,000 sterling of the wealth of the 
New World to help us defend our liberties and their own. 

Those were the three climacterics. 

The fourth is now upon us. 

At 4 o'clock this morning Hitler attacked and invaded 
Russia. All his usual formalities of perfidy were observed 
with scrupulous technique. A non-aggression treaty had been 
solemnly signed and was in force between the two countries. 
No complaint had been made by Germany of its non-fulfill- 
ment. Under its cloak of false confidence the German armies 
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drew up in immense strength along a line which stretched 
from the White Sea to the Black Sea and their air fleets 
and armored divisions slowly and methodically took up their 
stations. 

STALIN HAD WARNING 


Then, suddenly, without declaration of war, without 
even an ultimatum, the German bombs rained down from 
the sky upon the Russian cities; the German troops violated 
the Russian frontiers and an hour later the German Am- 
bassador, who till the night before was lavishing his assur- 
ances of friendship, almost of alliance, upon the Russians, 
called upon the Russian Foreign Minister to tell him that 
a state of war existed between Germany and Russia. 

Thus was repeated on a far larger scale the same kind 
of outrage against every form of signed compact and inter- 
national faith which we have witnessed in Norway, in Den- 
mark, in Holland, in Belgium and which Hitler’s accom- 
plice and jackal, Mussolini, so faithfully imitated in the 
case of Greece. 

All this was no surprise to me. In fact I gave clear and 
precise warnings to Stalin of what was coming. I gave him 
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warnings as I have given warnings to others before. I can 
only hope that these warnings did not fall unheeded. 

All we know at present is that the Russian people are 
defending their native soil and that their leaders have called 
upon them to resist to the utmost. 

Hitler is a monster of wickedness, insatiable in his lust 
for blood and plunder. Not content with having all Europe 
under his heel or else terrorized into various forms of abject 
submission, he must now carry his work of butchery and 
desolation among the vast multitudes of Russia and of Asia. 
‘The terrible military machine which we and the rest of the 
civilized world so foolishly, so supinely, so insensately allowed 
the Nazi gangsters to build up year by year from almost 
nothing; this machine cannot stand idle, lest it rust or fall 
to pieces. It must be in continual motion, grinding up human 
lives and trampling down the homes and the rights of hun- 
dreds of millions of men. 


“Tris BLooprHirsty GUTTERSNIPE” 


Moreover, it must be fed not only with flesh but with oil. 
So now this bloodthirsty guttersnipe must launch his mech- 
anized armies upon new fields of slaughter, pillage and 
devastation. Poor as are the Russian peasants, workmen 
and soldiers, he must steal from them their daily bread. He 
must devour their harvests. He must rob them of the oil 
which drives their plows and thus produce a famine without 
example in human history. 

And even the carnage and ruin which his victory, should 
he’ gain it—though he’s not gained it yet—will bring upon 
the Russian people, will itself be only a stepping stone to 
the attempt to plunge the four or five hundred millions who 
live in China and the 350,000,000 who live in India into 
that bottomless pit of human degradation over which the 
diabolic emblem of the swastika flaunts itself. 

It is not too much to say here this pleasant summer eve- 
ning that the lives and happiness of a thousand million 
additional human beings are now menaced with brutal Nazi 
violence. That is enough to make us hold our breath. 

But presently I shall show you something else that lies 
behind and something that touches very nearly the life of 
Britain and of the United States. 

‘The Nazi regime is indistinguishable from the worst fea- 
tures of communism. It is devoid of all theme and principle 
except appetite and racial domination. It excels in all forms 
ot human wickedness, in the efficiency of its cruelty and 
ferocious aggression. No one has been a more consistent op- 
ponent of Communism than I have for the last twenty-five 
years. | will unsay no words that I’ve spoken about it. But 
all this fades away before the spectacle which is now 
unfolding. 

‘The past, with its crimes, its follies and its tragedies, 
flashes away. I see the Russian soldiers standing on the 
threshold of their native land, guarding the fields which 
their fathers have tilled from time immemorial. I see them 
guarding their homes, their mothers and wives pray, ah, yes, 
for there are times when all pray for the safety of their 
loved ones, for the return of the breadwinner, of the cham- 
pion, of their protectors. 


Nazi “CATARACT OF Horrors” 


I see the 10,000 villages of Russia, where the means of 
existence was wrung so hardly from the soil, but where there 
are still primordial human joys, where maidens laugh and 
children play. I see advancing upon all this, in hideous on- 
slaught, the Nazi war machine, with its clanking, heel-click- 
ing, dandified Prussian officers, its crafty expert agents, fresh 
from the cowing and tying down of a dozen countries. I 
see also the dull, drilled, docile, brutish masses of the Hun 


soldiery, plodding on like a swarm of crawling locusts. I see 
the German bombers and fighters in the sky, still smarting 
from many a British whipping, so delightful to find what 
they believe is an easier and a safer prey. And behind all this 
glare, behind all this storm, I see that small group of vil- 
lainous men who planned, organized and launched this cat- 
aract of horrors upon mankind. 

And then my mind goes back across the years to the days 
when the Russian armies were our Allies against the same 
deadly foe, when they fought with so much valor and con- 
stancy and helped to gain a victory, from all share in which, 
alas, they were, through no fault of ours, utterly cut off. 

I have lived through all this and you will pardon me if I 
express my feelings and the stir of old memories. But now 
I have to declare the decision of His Majesty’s Government, 
and I feel sure it is a decision in which the great Dominions 
will, in due course, concur. And that we must speak of now, 
at once, without a day’s delay. I have to make the declara- 
tion but, can you doubt what our policy will be? 

We have but one aim and one single irrevocable purpose. 
We are resolved to destroy Hitler and every vestige of the 
Nazi regime. From this nothing will turn us. Nothing. We 
will never parley; we will never negotiate with Hitler or any 
of his gang. We shall fight him by land; we shall fight him 
by sea; we shall fight him in the air, until, with God’s help 
we have rid the earth of his shadow and liberated its people 
from his yoke. 


Wit Assist RUSSIANS 


Any man or State who fights against Nazism will have 
our aid. Any man or State who marches with Hitler is our 
foe. This applies not only to organized States but to all 
representatives of that vile race of Quislings who make them- 
selves the tools and agents of the Nazi regime against their 
fellow countrymen and against the lands of their births. 
These Quislings, like the Nazi leaders themselves, if not 
disposed of by their fellow-countrymen, which would save 
trouble, will be delivered by us on the morrow of victory to 
the justice of the Allied tribunals. That is our policy and 
that is our declaration. 

It follows, therefore, that we shall give whatever help we 
can to Russia and to the Russian people. We shall appeal 
to all our friends and Allies in every part of the world to 
take the same course and pursue it as we shall, faithfully and 
steadfastly to the end. 

We have offered to the Government of Soviet Russia any 
technical or economic assistance which is in our power and 
which is likely to be of service to them. We shall bomb 
Germany by day as well as by night in ever-increasing mea- 
sure, casting upon them month by month a heavier discharge 
of bombs and making the German people taste and gulp each 
month a sharper dose of the miseries they have showered 
upon mankind. 

It is noteworthy that only yesterday the Royal Air Force, 
striking inland over France, cut down with very small loss to 
themselves twenty-eight of the Hun fighting machines in the 
air above the French soil they have invaded, defiled and 
profess to hold. 


Arr Power INCREASING 


But this is only a beginning. From now henceforward the 
main expansion of our air force proceeds with gathering 
speed. In another six months the weight of the help we are 
receiving from the United States in war materials of all 
kinds, especially in heavy bombers, will begin to tell. This 
is no class war. It is a war in which the whole British Em- 
pire and Commonwealth of Nations is engaged without dis- 
tinction of race, creed or party. 
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It is not for me to speak of the action of the United States, 
but this I will say: If Hitler imagines that his attack on 
Soviet Russia will cause the slightest division of aims or 
slackening of effort in the great democracies, who are re- 
solved upon his doom, he is woefully mistaken. On the con- 
trary, we shall be fortified and encouraged in our efforts to 
rescue mankind from his tyranny. We shall be strengthened 
and not weakened in our determination and in our resources. 

This is no time to moralize upon the follies of countries 
and governments which have allowed themselves to be struck 
down one by one when by united action they could so easily 
have saved themselves and saved the world from this 
catastrophe. 

PREPARE BritisH ATTACK 


But, when I spoke a few minutes ago of Hitler’s bloodlust 
and the hateful appetites which have impelled or lured him 
on his Russian adventure, I said there was one deeper motive 
behind his outrage. He wishes to destroy the Russian power 
because he hopes that if he succeeds in this he will be able 
to bring back the main strength of his army and air force 


from the east and hurl it upon this island, which he knows 
he must conquer or suffer the penalty of his crimes. 

His invasion of Russia is no more than a prelude to an 
attempted invasion of the British Isles. He hopes, no doubt, 
that all this may be accomplished before the Winter comes 
and that he can overwhelm Great Britain before the fleets 
and air power of the United States will intervene. He hopes 
that he may once again repeat upon a greater scale than ever 
before that process of destroying his enemies one by one, by 
which he has so long thrived and prospered, and that then 
the scene will be clear for the final act, without which all 
his conquests would be in vain, namely, the subjugation of 
the Western Hemisphere to his will and to his system. 

The Russian danger is therefore our danger and the danger 
of the United States just as the cause of any Russian fighting 
for his hearth and home is the cause of free men and free 
peoples in every quarter of the globe. 

Let us learn the lessons already taught by such cruel ex- 
perience. Let us redouble our exertions and strike 
united strength while life and power remain. 


with 


Our Faith in the Union 


LET US NOT BE DIVIDED 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate in 1940 of ihe Republican Party 


Over radio from New 


HE men who founded this country called it The 

United States of America. Their ideal runs through 

our history and our traditions like a strong persistent 
refrain. It finds expression in a score of national slogans 
and historic phrases—‘‘United we stand * * * ” “In union 
there is strength,” ‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” We fought a bitter war to preserve our national 
union. 

We have met here tonight to express our faith in that 
union. We have come together not to quarrel with those 
who may disagree with us. We have come here to emphasize 
the fact that today, as never before, America needs that 
spirit of unity which has made and preserved this nation. 
Within this spirit there is room for honest differences of 
opinion. 

But, unhappily, attempts are being made to make it appear 
that there is no honesty on either side of the great question 
before us now. Those of us who sincerely and deeply believe 
that this country must give every possible effort and support 
to Britain are accused of secretly conspiring. We are accused 
of secretly conspiring to throw this nation into an unneces- 
sary war. On the other side, many sincere men and women 
who hold the opposite views have been smeared, with equal 
injustice, as pro-Nazis and as defeatists. We shall not ad- 
vance the cause of our national safety nor of free men any- 
where in the world by hurling libel at each other. 


“No War Party IN AMERICA”’ 


There is no war party in America. And no little group 
has a monopoly on the title of peace party. The truth is 
that none of us wants war for the sake of war—nor for the 
sake of empire. Nor can any of us insure peace no matter 
how much we may desire it. And I do not know of any 
responsible leader in or out of government who does not 
devoutly pray that America may be spared the horrors of 
war. 

But certain criticisms of motive and integrity have been 
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made again and again in recent weeks. It is time to consider 
these. 

It has been said that in the last election the American 
people were not given a fair chance to express their views 
on foreign policy. As a matter of fact, in the very nomina- 
tion of their candidates they expressed their views. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy was well known. And my 
position about aid to Britain was taken publicly in advance 
of the Administration’s and has been unaltered since the 
beginning of the war. Frankly, I think one of the principal 
reasons why I was chosen by my party to be its nominee 
was because I had been more emphatic and consistent than 
any of the other candidates in urging all-out aid to Britain. 

It has been said further that both the President and I in 
our campaigns promised to avoid war and that after the 
election both of us changed and became war-mongers. I 
have no right to speak for the President. But let me say 
flatly: I am not a war-monger. 


Views ALTERED BY DEVELOPMENTS 


However, let me say with equal frankness that in view of 
developments my conception of what constitutes effective aid 
to Britain has changed. I said many times before and during 
the campaign that England must win the war if our democ- 
racy is to survive. But eight, seven—even six months ago 
I hoped—and said—that top-speed production in the United 
States would be all the help necessary from us to enable her 
to win. 

In those early days Germany was preoccupied on the Con- 
tinent and Britain was able to carry her own goods. If our 
production has been intensified at that time, the story might 
be different today. Now it is painfully obvious that pro- 
duction is not enough. The goods we produce must get there 
if England is to win. And, with the slaughter of ships in 
these past months, we can no longer get those ships there by 
Britain’s help alone. It is now our job not only to produce 
the goods necessary for her survival but to deliver them by 
whatever means will be most efficient. 
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Some say I have changed my position because, whereas as 
I criticized Mr. Roosevelt very severely during the campaign, 
| have done my best since then to support him in such of 
his policies as I believe to be for the best interests of my 
country. This is a catch argument. Of course I criticized 
Mr. Roosevelt and I disagree with him right now on many 
questions of domestic policy and on the administration of 
many defense efforts. 

But the American people expressed their views in a free 
election. They chose Franklin D. Roosevelt. In this hour 
of great national peril it would be downright folly, if not 
worse, for any man to spend his time in criticizing and 
obstructing the efforts of the Administration, for the sake 
of mere partisan advantage or for the vanity of a seeming 
consistency. 

I shall continue with all my power to do what I can to 
support the President in his foreign policy so long as I con- 
tinue to believe that his foreign policy is the wisest one for 
my country. For, like millions of my fellow-citizens, I be- 
lieve in, pray for and want this country to remain the 
United States of America. 


Decrares '40 CAMPAIGN Is Over 


The campaign of 1940 is over and there is nothing to be 
gained by attempting to revive it; yet we seem to have a few 
who are trying to run a kind of out-of-season political cam- 
paign of their own. We have been lately informed that this 
country needs a new leader. That is reckless and mis- 
guided talk. We in America do not choose new leaders be- 
tween elections. We cannot under our constitutional system 
have a new leadership until 1944 without revolution and 
destruction of the very values we seek to save. 

From this same source we have heard the charge that 
President Roosevelt exceeds Hitler in his aggressive designs 
upon. other nations. This is a wholly outrageous interpreta- 
tion of the President’s statement that this nation would not 
permit the seizure by Hitler of island outposts from which 
he could menace our safety. Such an interpretation implies 
a belief that we should acquiesce in any encroachment upon 
the Western Hemisphere that may suit Hitler’s designs and 
that to oppose such encroachment is aggression. Only an 
obstinate determination to remain aloof from present-day 
realities or a sadly limited comprehension can explain such 
a point of view. 

Defense cannot be a negative thing. It must employ the 
inagination to foresee and the energy to forestall potential 
attacks. Only the other day we read in our papers that 
Hitler and Musolini were meeting at the Brenner Pass to 
decide what their attitude toward the United States would 
be. A man does not wait to be hit before putting up his 
guard. And may I say that I hope that the President 
shortly establishes bases in such places as Iceland in order to 
protect our interests. 

Our strength will come in facing the facts, however bitter. 
We cannot shout and drive away the nightmares. We can- 
not have peace by vote nor a safe America through resolu- 
tions or drastic speech. 


‘BriTAIN'’s FATE IN THE BALANCE’ 


Tonight the fate of Great Britain is in the balance. The 
British Isles cannot survive nor maintain their war effort 
without the constant inflow of armament, equipment and 
food. 

In 1938, the last full year of peace, Great Britain im- 
ported 52,000,000 tons to supply the needs of her normal 
civilian life. In the first full year of the war, with military 
needs added to civilian needs, she was not able to import 
this amount by several million tons. Then came the fall of 


France and the enlarged activity of German bombing and 
submarines. In the year 1941 Britain’s leader set a much 
smaller minimum requirement for her needs. And even 
that minimum has not been maintained. Germany is sinking 
British ships at the rate of over 25 per cent a year of her total 
ship tonnage. 

We have all wondered how much of our aid is really 
reaching England. Let me tell you. Of the American ma- 
terials shipped to England over 10 per cent has been lost— 
one-tenth of the products of our toil and sweat are now 
rusting wreckage on the bottom of the ocean. But, even 
more important, the ships themselves have found the same 
grave. 

Every ship lost means the loss of the carrying capacity for 
four cargoes of food and munitions a year; for each ship 
makes at least four trips a year to England. According to 
the most hopeful estimates of the combined shipbuilding en- 
deavors of the British Empire and the United States, we 
will not produce ships as fast as they are being destroyed 
today until the Fall of 1942. 

PROTECTION OF SHIPPING 

Our naval patrol, although helpful in providing informa- 
tion and moral encouragement, does not stop the deadly toll. 
It can be stopped, however. For we know that Britain, 
when able to provide proper naval and plane protection for 
her incoming supplies, has lost hardly a ship. Her losses 
come from her inability to fight on other fronts and at the 
same time to provide effective protection for her merchant 
ships. 

Now I say to you deliberately and earnestly—unless those 
losses of shipments to England are stopped or greatly re- 
duced—and at once—England cannot survive. And there 
is only one way that job can be done—America must insure 
the safe delivery of at least her own production to England. 
Fortunately, with the strongest navy in the world and with 
an increasingly strong air force, America has the ability to 
do that. If America insures delivery, we have well-founded 
assurances that not alone will England survive but Engiand 
will win. 

But critics of our foreign policy say if we help in any 
effective way, we may become involved in war. 

Ir Hirter Makes War on Us 

I cannot tell you the point at which we may become in- 
volved in war. Neither can any other American. All we 
can know is that if and when Hitler thinks it is to his 
advantage, he will make war upon us. But if he does it 
now, he has lost his cunning, for this will thus combine 
the British and the American Navies and the British and 
American air forces. 

The result will be an immediate and complete clean-up 
of the Atlantic. He will then know what a blockade really 
means. In any event, we of America must decide at once 
whether or not we will let Britain go down. 

In making our decision we must remember that war will 
not be fended off by the mere fact that we do not want it. 
How many nations of Europe that Hitler has trampled under 
his iron heel wanted war? And how many, by trying to 
remain strictly neutral, avoided it? 

Nor should our decision be based upon the illusion that 
by locking ourselves within our own walls America can 
escape the plague that afflicts the rest of the world. That is 
mere wish fulfillment. The Nazi philosophy is a restless and 
a grasping one that seeks the domination of the world. Its 
present claim that it seeks the control of Europe only in 
order to correct old wrongs and give its people opportunity 
will have as little meaning as its promises to the conquered 
countries of Europe. 
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IRELAND, YESTERDAY AND Topay 


I remember well when I was in Ireland in February, how 
confident the Irish seemed that Germany would respect Ire- 
land’s neutrality and refusal to cooperate with England. | 
wonder today whether they still feel so confident as they visit 
the devastated areas of Dublin. 

In any event if we are to play a decisive role in this great 
struggle to preserve democracy, if we are to have a share in 
shaping the world to come, we must act and we must act 
together. Every minute that is lost in bickering, in inef- 
ficiency and in misguided efforts may be the minute 
that spells the lost race against time and the death of free 
government. 

First, there must be an end of petty politics. I have nothing 
but contempt for any Republican who hopefully keeps on 
the fence praying that at a later date he may inherit what he 
supposes will be the inevitable reaction toward isolation and 
appeasement. 

And I have equal disdain for those New Dealers and 
Democrats who cogitate and plan how America’s present 
stupendous efforts can be translated into offices and political 
power. 

Furthermore, I have no sympathy with efforts to use this 
emergency to demand unnecessary powers over us and our 
rights or powers which are a mere alibi for inadequacy and 
procrastination or attempt to transform our system behind 
the blind of national defense. 

UNITY THE PREssING PROBLEM 

Such actions bring disunity. Ours is a problem of unity. 
United, pulling together, we can do the job. Our country 
has the capacity with free labor to turn out arms in greater 
quantity and better quality than the regimented and captive 
labor that the dictators can ever produce. We have the re- 
sources of men, materials and skills. We must direct those 
resources to the maximum of their efficiency. But we have 
no time to spare. Again the need is unity. 

This is a vast and complicated effort. Stresses upon one 
segment of our economic system show up in strains upon 
another segment seemingly far removed. To insure the 
smooth functioning of the entire system in an enormous task 
of management engineering. 

We must gear ourselves for a united and complete effort 
in government, in industry, in labor and in agriculture. We 
must ,wipe out political blacklists. The fittest men to ad- 
minister the defense, irrespective of their political affiliations 
or economic beliefs, must be brought to Washington. 

A master priority plan must be at once formulated. Our 
industrial capacity must be allocated, among our military, 
our naval, aeronautical, lease-lend and civilian needs, so that 
one effort supplements another in proper order. The hope 
to do this cannot be accomplished through arbitrary power, 
with partial authority scattered among a multitude of com- 
petitive bureaucrats. It must be accomplished through a co- 
ordinated centralized authority under the direction of one 
man responsible to the President, and this authority must 
deal not in political theories and social objectives but in a 
single aim—the building of our defense and, as the first step 
toward it, the providing of Britain’s requirements. 

Competence and sanity must be exercised in the manage- 
ment of our finance, tax and economic legislation, so as not 
to produce the devastating effects of inflation. 


As To INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Labor and industrial peace must come, and come quickly, 
whatever may be the sacrifice of ordinary aims. And their 
respective positions must not be exploited for political pur- 
poses. The preservation of liberty is more important to 


private industry than profits, and the American working- 
men, like his fellow-Britons, knows that, however imperfect 
democracy may be, under totalitarian rule he will be a slave. 
Neither businessman nor worker has found freedom or op- 
portunity under Hitler. 

The President has proclaimed a national emergency. It 
calls for unusual measures. It requires the organization of 
our whole economy into one vast, closely cooperating ma- 
chine with every part adjusted to every other part and the 
whole thing ticking like a first-class watch. It can be done 
and it must be done. 

We know by this time what has happened to the European 
countries that tried to be neutral. We know the dark picture 
of the world we would live in if we should let Britain fall. 

MakiInG Democracy A REALITY 

But we are beginning to see far more than this negative 
vision of the consequences to us of a British defeat. We are 
beginning to see that a British victory, with our aid, will be 
the greatest affirmation of the democratic faith that history 
has ever known. And we begin to see in that victory a 
chance to correct the errors of the past and to make democracy 
a reality for all men. 

In all those silent places of the earth where men are en- 
slaved and dictators now seem permanently in power there 
will be lifting of heads as there was more than a century 
ago when men first heard of the Declaration of Independence. 
The myth of the invincibility of dictatorships will be ended. 
The creative genius of the people that collectivism and dicta- 
torship now suppress will again be released—as the inven- 
tive genius of the American people was released in our own 
early days. We are beginning to see that outside our borders 
a British victory will refresh and renew the world’s faith in 
democracy, while here at home it will end the creeping des- 
pair of those who have lost that faith and who fear that our 
own way of life can never be strong and productive again. 





Wuat THE Nazis ARE SAYING 

The war lords of Nazi Germany boast that this country 
is powerless to thwart their long-laid plans of world con- 
quest. America, they tell us, will be too late. America is 
divided. She is torn with labor strife, with political dis- 
sension, with class and race antagonisms. And she is a 
democracy, they say, that fatal weakness. Democracies, the 
Nazis have told us over and over again, are incapable of 
unified and effective action in a crisis. Rent by conflicting 
counsel which democracy permits, America, they claim, will 
fall a prey to indecision until too late, when like an over- 
ripe fruit it will drop into the hands of the conqueror. 

That is the picture that the Nazis paint. But we Americans 
see a picture they never can see. It is a picture that must 
be forever invisible to the eye of tyranny because it shows 
itself only to the inward gaze of free spirits. 

We see a nation slow to anger and unused to fear. We see 
a broad, rich and varied land. Here men, whose ancestors 
were hereditary enemies, work perfectly together, unmindful 
of those ancient feuds. Here stretches mile on mile of un- 
fortified frontier. Men speak their minds, read what they 
please and worship in accordance with their consciences. 
A chance to earn a living, raise and educate a family and be 
self-respecting, free individuals, is all they ask. It is a 
peaceful nation, unused to military pomp and circumstance. 
Strangers may think it soft, divided, ineffectual. What they 
do not see is that, underneath, the love of country burns. 
Deeper than all the surface differences there runs the unifying 
devotion to our common heritage of freedom. 

And when that freedom is threatened, as it is today, this 
country will be found, as it has always been found in a great 
crisis, not divided but the United States of America. 
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The World Awaits Another Waterloo 


OUR FAITH IN THE MORAL IDEAL MUST NOT WEAKEN 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the 187th Commencement of Columbia University June 3, 1941 


ISTORY makes plain the fact that as the human 

race developed from its elementary barbarism to 

a complex and many-sided civilization, there has 
always been one fundamental and unending conflict. That 
conflict is between the moral ideal of unselfish service to one’s 
fellow-men and the controlling desire for gain at whatever 
cost to others. 

Ever since the curtain rose on the recorded happenings 
which constitute history, this conflict has been plainly in 
evidence. It is a conflict not only within the nature and per- 
sonality of an individual human being, but a conflict also 
between groups and organized special interests, whether 
political or economic. Reflection upon the happenings of 
some five thousand years and an understanding of their true 
significance make it increasingly clear that the whole of 
human history is to be written in terms of this unending 
struggle. Perhaps that struggle would have been much less 
violent had men listened to the wise words of the Ist Vis- 
count of Halifax, spoken some three hundred years ago: “If 
men considered how many things there are that riches can- 
not buy, they would not-be so fond of them.” 

Time and time again, not only in the history of a few 
human lives, but in the history of the lives of many millions 
of men, victory has been won by the moral ideal. But this is 
not enough. The gain-seeking instinct has control of so vast 
a proportion of humankind that it has repeatedly reduced 
the moral ideal to absolute impotence. What is true of in- 
dividual lives in this respect is equally true, and even more 
conspicuous, in the history of the building and development 
of those organized human units which we call nations. There 
have been times—not a few of them—when, to all appear- 
ance, the moral ideal was gaining ground in the formulation 
and execution of national policy, and when men of vision 
and of courage have had reason to believe that the time was 
approaching when that moral ideal would be sufficiently 
controlling to serve as the foundation for a world of coop- 
erating nations ready to work together for prosperity and 
peace. Such an era appeared to be in course of development, 
though with interruptions and setbacks, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. There were wars—serious 
and damaging wars—but at the same time there was a grow- 
ing consciousness of their futility and their wickedness and 
an increasing belief in the possibility of a world organized 
for peace. It was this conviction which, as the nineteenth 
century was about to end, led to the enthusiastic reception 
which was given throughout the world to the famous rescript 
of the Czar of all the Russias, made public on August 24, 
1898. Everywhere—in Europe, in Asia, in Africa and in the 
Americas—there was spontaneous and enthusiastic response. 
The action which governments were willing to take was, 
however, unhappily far behind the wish of public opinion, 
and as formal consideration of this rescript proceeded men 
of light and leading began to lose hope and courage. They 
felt that somehow and somewhere there were powerful forces 
at work to restore the gain-seeking instinct to a place of domi- 
nance and to make impossible any real progress toward an 
established system of international peace. 

Here in the United States there was genuine vision, and 
one great leader after another—William McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Elihu Root and 


Woodrow Wilson—sounded the note of hope and of progress 
toward a strengthening of the moral ideal in international 
relations. Indeed, in the month of June, 1910, the Congress 
of the United States by unanimous vote of both Senate and 
House of Representatives called upon the President to offer 
the leadership of the American people and their government 
in accomplishing the rule of moral principle over mere gain- 
seeking in order that international peace might finally be 
established among men. What happened, through no heed 
having been paid to this appeal, is so tragic and of such appal- 
ling magnitude that it need not be recounted here. 

For the time being, the moral ideal has disappeared in all 
that has to do with international relations. The gain-seeking 
impulse supported by brute force has taken its place, and so 
far as the surface of things is concerned human civilization 
has gone back a full thousand years. Inconceivable though 
it be, we are brought face to face in this twentieth century 
with governments of peoples once great and highly civilized, 
whose word now means absolutely nothing. A pledge is some- 
thing not to be kept, but to be broken. Cruelty and national 
lust have displaced human feeling and friendly international 
cooperation. Human life has no value, and the savings of 
generations are wasted month by month and almost day by 
day in mad attempts to dominate the whole world in pursuit 
of gain. 

How has all this been possible ? What has happened to the 
teachings and inspiring leadership of the great prophets and 
apostles of the mind, who for nearly three thousand years 
have been holding before mankind a vision of the moral 
ideal supported by intellectual power? What has become of 
the influence and guidance of the great religions—Christian, 
Moslem, Hebrew, Buddhist—with their counsels of peace 
and good-will, or of those of Plato and of Aristotle, of St. 
Augustine and of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of the outstand- 
ing captains of the mind—Spanish, Italian, French, English, 
German—who have for hundreds of years occupied the high- 
est place in the citadel of human fame? The answer to these 
questions is not easy. Indeed, it sometimes seems impossible. 

Are we, then, of this twentieth century and of this still free 
and indepedent land to lose heart and to yield to the de- 
spair which is becoming so widespread in countries other 
than ours? Not for one moment will we yield our faith or 
our courage! We may well repeat once more the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: “Most governments have been based on 
the denial of the equal rights of men; ours began by affirming 
those rights. We made the experiment, and the fruit is before 
us. Look at it—think of it!’ However dark the skies may 
seem now, however violent and apparently irresistible are 
the savage attacks being made with barbarous brutality upon 
innocent women and children and non-combatant men, upon 
hospitals and institutions for the care of the aged and 
dependent, upon cathedrals and churches, upon libraries 
and galleries of the world’s art, upon classic monuments 
which record the architectural achievements of centuries— 
we must not despair. Our spirit of faith in the ultimate rule 
of the moral ideal and in the permanent establishment of 
liberty of thought, of speech, of worship and of government 
will not, and must not, be permitted to weaken or to lose 
control of our mind and our action. 
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A little less than one hundred and fifty years ago this world 
was called upon to witness what may be described as a full 
dress rehearsal of that which is now going on. For nearly 
twenty years Napoleon Bonaparte dominated the continent 
of Europe and threatened Great Britain with invasion. He 
took over one government after another and put members of 
his family as puppets upon the thrones of kings and princes. 
He was apparently sweeping all before him when his uncon- 
quered ambition made the fatal mistake of invading distant 
Russia. That invasion proved to be the beginning of a final 
retreat. Discontent and dissatisfaction grew throughout the 
occupied territories of once independent nations. Then fol- 
lowed Waterloo, and Europe was set free again. 


/ 


Today the world is awaiting another Waterloo. It may 
come on the continent of Europe, or it may come on the sea. 
It may come in Africa. It may come in Asia. We have faith 
that it will come. When this second Waterloo does come, let 
us make sure that our moral principles are so all-controlling, 
our courage so adequate and our foresight so clear, that the 
people of the United States and their government will take 
full responsibility for leadership in organizing the world of 
independent and liberal-minded nations. Only in this way 
can we reestablish prosperity and peace, to the end that the 
foundations upon which our life and government rest may 
never again be put in danger, and that no third Waterloo 
may ever be necessary. 


Aviation vs. Isolationism 


OUR SAFETY DEPENDS ON AIR POWER 


By MAJOR ALEXANDER P. de SEVERSKY, Famous Aviator and Designer of Planes 
Delivered at Federal Union Dinner, Yale Club, May 20, 1941 


HE word “isolation” has become, since the outbreak 

of the Second World War, a kind of political foot- 

ball. I wish to make it clear at the outset, therefore, 
that I am not using the word in its new political sense, but 
in its old geographical sense. I am not going to tell you 
whether I am for isolation or against it. I am only going 
to tell you what I believe to be a physical fact: that isolation 
no longer exists, except in political vocabularies. 

As a designer and pilot of aircraft, as one who has devoted 
many years to studying the science of war and actually fight- 
ing in war, I think of isolation in terms of space relations 
and not in terms of national policy. The issue, it seems to 
me, is not whether isolation is desirable for America, but 
whether it is possible for America. 

The idea that we can construct a Chinese Wall of military 
defense and live safely behind it forever after seems to me 
a fairy tale carried over from an earlier period in our 
history. There are still plenty of earnest and honest Ameri- 
cans who believe that the Atlantic and Pacific constitute our 
“impregnable ramparts” and that the Navy constitutes an 
impregnable “outer defense.” Those people, in my opinion, 
simply have failed to catch up with the realities of a chang- 
ing physical world—a world that has been growing narrower 
with every advance of modern science. 

The reason that no wall can separate us from the outside 
world, outside problems, outside aggressions is that the new- 
est and most important weapon—aviation—can step over 
walls as easily as you and I step over a chalk-mark on the 
floor. The people of France thought they could isolate them- 
selves from the rest of Europe by building a powerful 
Maginot Line—a wall of steel and concrete. Their leaders 
encouraged them in this self-deluding belief. Well, it was 
a beautiful wall; a marvel of mechanical and engineering 
skill. But Nazi aviation simply ignored it. There is the clear 
danger that our two oceans may play the same disastrous 
role here as the Maginot Line played in France—the role 
of lulling us into a false sense of safety. 

Aviators have an entirely different understanding of space 
than the layman. It happens to be the element in which we 
live and work .. . just as a fish lives in water. For us space 
is not a fixed and settled concept—it is relative. We no 
longer measure space in miles—we measure it in the time it 
takes to cover the distance. When I’m plugging along at 
200 miles an hour, space is one thing. If I cruise at 350, it 
is quite another. I’ll never forget how the vastness of the 


United States shrunk when I broke the transcontinental 
record, when it took me just a few hours to cross from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. How beautiful, yet unimpressive, the 
Alleghany and Rocky mountains appeared from five miles 
up—just small undulations below me. What an anti-climax 
it must be for the ferry pilots who fly our bombers to 
England across the ocean in a few hours to realize how snug 
America is to the British Isles. I have been in aviation for 
more than a quarter of a century, flying as a combat fighter, 
as a test pilot, working as a designer and manufacturer. 
What I know better than those not connected with aviation 
is that with every year, space is becoming narrower and nar- 
rower and easier to deal with. 

The elementary fact is that every advance in the science 
of human communication—the railroad, the automobile, 
radio, aeronautics—has made the world smaller. Each of 
these things has reduced sharply the scale of continents and 
oceans. Also—and that is especially important—every such 
advance has ended somebody’s cherished isolation. The In- 
dians in the Western hemisphere were completely isolated— 
until white men in their sailboats, white men equipped with 
terrible engines of death called guns, crossed the ocean. Then 
the isolation of the Indians was ended, for good or ill. The 
interior of Africa was isolated until railroads and automobiles 
and finally airplanes ended that isolation. 

By this time the process of reducing the size of our planet 
has proceded so far and so rapidly that only small margins 
of isolation remain for America or for any other part of the 
world. And those margins, too, are crumbling at their edges, 
with every extension of the range of aviation, so that it is 
only a matter of a short time before there will not even be 
a sliver of it left anywhere. 

The other day I read two news stories on the front page 
of the same paper. One of them quoted a Senator to the 
general effect that America is perfectly safe from intrusion, 
because it is shielded by its two great oceans and soon will 
be shielded also by its two-ocean Navy. The other told 
about a new giant air bomber, the Douglas B-19, being 
groomed for its initial flight by the Army in Santa Monica, 
California—a super-bomber with a range of nearly 8,000 
miles and able to carry 18 tons of explosive on that long 
journey. The two stories, obviously, were in direct contra- 
diction. The 8,000-mile aircraft simply cancelled out the 
fine rhetoric about natural isolation. 

The fact is that long-range Air Power is no longer a 
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vague idea. It is a solid reality and one which revolutionizes 
old principles of warfare, whether we like it or not. It’s a 
reality that must be faced. Heretofore, the North Atlantic 
was immune from air attack. Today Hitler’s Air Power is 
attacking British shipping 500 miles west of Ireland and 
even beyond. More than a third of the ocean distance be- 
tween Europe and America is thus under the constant blow 
of aviation. Soon, you may be quite sure, it will be half the 
ocean, and technically it is altogether possible to build 
bombers that will bridge the entire ocean. For all we know 
such bombers, swarms of them, are already under construc- 
tion, 

Even the 8,000-mile reach of our newest American bomber 
will seem, soon enough, the beginning rather than the climax 
of the process of expanding ranges. The B-19 can readily 
span the Atlantic, deliver its 18-ton load of death and de- 
struction, and return to its home airport. And that, un- 
fottunately, works both ways. I mean that a similar plane 
could take off from any part of Europe, bring its presents 
of annihilation to a thickly populated industrial area in the 
United States, and return to its European base. One of these 
long-range bombers, which are already in existence, has a 
striking power equal to approximately 40 German Stuka 
dive bombers—3,000 of them (which would cost only what 
twelve or thirteen capital battleships cost) represents the 
equal of 120,000 dive bombers. Assuming that England’s 
Coventry has been demolished by 500 such planes, about 250 
cities could be annihilated simultaneously by such an armada, 
which could negotiate the oceans with their navies with the 
same ease as if there were nothing but a fence between us. 
It could lay the nation to waste in one stroke, unless we have 
an adequate air defense prepared to meet the challange. 

| know that this may sound alarming, but it is my duty, 
as an aeronautical expert, to tell you that this is no fantasy. 
It is the grim, emerging reality and we barely have time to 
cope with it if we start now. In the light of such facts, the 
talk of isolation sounds a bit silly. Five years longer, at the 
outside, and it will sound ridiculous to the least imaginative 
amony us. 

There is a measure of truth in one of the claims of the 
so-called isolationists. It is a fact that the advent of Air 
Power has clipped the wings of navies and to that extent has 
made the American shores less accessible to naval attacks. 


WE ARE NOT GREATLY 


By DR. 





in a magazine called the 
American writer asked his read- 

ers individually if they were bromides or sulfites. 
Bromides, he explained, were those who purveyed the com- 
monplace, the trite,—ideas and phrases from which the gloss 
and sparkle of novelty had been rubbed away by innumerable 
hands. Bromides flourish with a special vigor at Commence- 
ment time. 


T is thirty-four since, 


Smart Set, a pleasant 


years 


Seven or eight hundred college classes are going 
to be told this June, for instance, that they are living in 
unusual times. Most will resent this because they are 
desperately weary of being told it, and do not suffer bro- 
mides gladly. Some, will resent it because it calls at- 
tention again to a special bit of bad luck that has fallen to 
them, to be assigned to earth in a troubled era, and implies 


too, 


New Times Which Try Men’s Souls 


INTERE 
DIXON RYAN FOX, President of Union 
At the Baccalaureate Exercises, as part of the 146th Commencement of Union College 





But it would be not only short-sighted but suicidal to lull 
ourselves into the belief that this defensive edge is permanent. 
Because the grim truth is that Air Power is rapidly going 
beyond its purely defensive function and turning into the 
most effective and most devastating weapon of offense that 
humanity has ever known. In the momentous Battle of 
Britan we are already watching the German attempt to use 
aviation as a purely offensive instrument—as a battering 
ram to break down the British Isles. If it is not successful 
in that task, it is for two simple reasons: First, because Hitler 
did not provide the appropriate airplanes for this job and 
second, because the British possess an effective Air Power to 
fight off the attack. 

We need only imagine the range of aviation extended three 
to five times. Our strategic position would then be about 
the same as that of the British Isles, with the Atlantic in 
the same role as the British Channel. 

By way of illustration, think of a small town somewhere 
in the vast American prairies. For generations it has been 
isolated from the rest of the country. Suddenly the spur of 
some railroad reaches that town. Then other railroads are 
extended to it, until the town becomes a junction in the busy 
trafic. Its isolation is only a memory. 

Even thus modern aeronautics is swiftly breaking down 
the isolation of our American land. Soon enough, and in- 
evitably, air traffic will crisscross these United States from all 
parts of this earth. We are destined to be the transportation 
center of the coming aviation era—planes spanning oceans 
as a matter of routine, just as they now span narrower bodies 
of water. What of our vaunted isolation then? We shall be 
open from all directions of the compass to the swarming 
commerce of the air—and by the same token we shall be open 
to destructive attack from all directions. That isn’t a matter 
of policy or politics but a matter of cold physical fact which 
we cannot avoid. Isolation has practically evaporated. Its 
final blotting out is only a matter of time, and short time 
at that. 

Our safety then will depend neither on oceans nor on 
navies. It will depend on the strength and the reach of our 
own Air Power. We must be prepared to meet the challenge 
of any potential enemy or combination of enemies—to strike 
first and strike harder and to frustrate the enemy at the 
source of danger, on his own home grounds. 








STED IN GLORY 
College, Schenectady, ee 
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an obligation to partake in a repair job that they wish did 
not have to be done. They are oppressed with a sense of 
unfairness in the cosmic plan. In a bromidic atmosphere they 
cannot dodge an all-too-familiar tag of Shakespeare: 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


Still others, of contentious mind, will challenge the judgment 
anyway, and the more readily because it is commonly ac- 
cepted. They will argue that since the great age of change 
began about five hundred years ago all times have been un- 
usual, since with constant readjustment each year has opened 
with new problems and, in all probability, each year will 
so open until there are no such things as men or years. 
In general these last are right. But, after all, times differ in 
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the rate of change. The tempo of western civilization a 
hundred and fifty years ago or two hundred and fifty years 
ago happened to be very much more rapid than it was in 
1741 or 1841. I fear we must concede that our own times 
are unusually unusual. 

The rights of man once laid low the strength of tyranny, 
and it is conceivable that the strength of tyranny can in turn 
lay low the rights of man. The difficulty is that the rights 
of man confused themselves with destiny. It was thought 
that by once removing all political impediments to individual 
self-expression, and then by offering a theoretical share in 
political management to everybody who could prove a life- 
experience of twenty-one years, we had set the western world 
upon a safe road of national progress. It is true that we, or 
rather our ancestors, had set a great portion of mankind upon 
a way in which unlimited progress could be made; but the 
rate, or even the fact, of progress could not be guaranteed. 
Discovering a way does not insure a positive achievement in 
that way, any more than setting up a stage insures the 
production of a play. 

Men have often made the grave mistake of thinking liberty 
a final achievement. Liberty is only the absence of restraint, 
a beneficient nothing. Why do men strive for this nothing, 
sacrifice all sorts of physical comforts for it, even die that 
others may have it? Why has the struggle for liberty, this 
nothing, inspired the loftiest poetry and the grandest hero- 
ism? Why was it Patrick Henry cried for liberty or death? 
How could Dryden dare to say: 

The love of liberty with life is giv’n, 
And life itself th’ inferior gift of Heav’n. 


There are two mighty reasons for the glory that man has 
wreathed about this sacred name. The first springs from 
the mystical conception that man has of himself, of what, 
science perhaps to the contrary, he insists on calling his own 
soul. Praise or blame him for it as we may, explain it as 
a basic instinct or a sweet dream transmitted to us from im- 
memorial tradition, he believes he has an individual dignity, 
to violate which is against natural law. He is content only 
when that dignity is respected. Tell him that that dignity is 
gone, that henceforth he is but an instrument in the grip of 
another will, whether it be the will of another human being 
or of an aggregate of power called a corporation or a state; 
tell him that his own ideas of prudence, justice, right and 
wrong are permanently smothered by a force he cannot ques- 
tion, that he has ceased to exist as a person; and he answers 
that death has already come to him, and he accepts the future 
only on the vague hope that what he has been told may turn 
out not to be true. 

This first reason, this persistent belief in his own dignity, 
is first apprehended, but it may be but an outflow of the 
second. The individual man, who has had a full and fair 
chance to try himself, in most cases believes that he has a 
better value to humanity as a freeman than as a slave. He 
believes that his own creative intelligence will produce more, 
not only for himself but for other people as well, than an 
intelligence completely harnessed by another driver. His faith 
fastens not only upon the powerful spur of self-interest 
toward activity but also upon a deep sub-conscious concern 
for voluntary mutual aid in human affairs. It is his con- 
viction that he will use liberty wisely not only for his own 
gain but also for others’ gain, that he will use it, in other 
words, responsibly. He is keen enough to know that he does 
not exist by and for himself, but is a related part of or- 
ganized society, and that society will not tolerate any in- 
dividual’s irresponsible liberty,—which is to say the delu- 
sion of license, freedom misused in contempt of law and 
decorum. He believes that a well-informed man or woman 


will not misuse freedom. That explains, in part, why we pay 
taxes to support public schools, to say nothing of gifts to 
college endowments. You will observe that the maintenance 
of liberty and the investiture of the majority will with all 
necessary social control are together the great gesture of 
human optimism. 

If in his baccalaureate sermon thirty years ago President 
Richmond had used such phrases the Class of 1911 would 
have whispered among themselves that he was most un- 
characteristically bromidic. These ideas would have been 
quite unnecessary at that time. Not only were the people of 
the United States firm and happy in their adherence to their 
traditional principles of liberty and democracy, but the rest 
of the civilized world seemed to be finally accepting them as 
well. Our neighbors to the south were content with demo- 
cratic forms, and the expulsion of the Mexican President 
Diaz in that year seemed to indicate a greater insistence 
upon democratic spirit. France, though troubled by a rising 
tide of social unrest, seemed unalterably a democratic repub- 
lic. Liberal ideas were going rapidly forward in Germany, 
where the next year the Social Democrats would poll twice 
as many votes as any other party, and in Italy, where at 
the same time universal manhood suffrage would be enacted 
into law. The smaller kingdoms gave like testimony. Uni- 
versal suffrage was four years old in Spain, and Portugal 
had just become a republic. The Scandinavians, the Dutch, 
the Belgians, the Swiss and others had long been satisfied 
with democratic institutions. Britain, only a few weeks be- 
fore, in the famous act of April, 1911, had cut away the 
last important vestige of a special political privilege by abol- 
ishing the veto of the House of Lords. There would have 
been little point in analyzing, still less in defending, the 
principles of liberty and democracy at our Commencement 
time thirty years ago. They seemed established as the inner 
finality in government, and it seemed that all social ad- 
vance—and nothing but advance was thought of—would be 
within their pattern and would proceed in peace. 

In three short years the more or less happy world was 
bereft of this comfortable illusion. Democratic tendencies 
in Germany proved to be superficial. The will to national 
power quickly overswept respect for the dignity of self- 
governing man. In 1914 we entered upon an era of world 
wars which, hideous to say, may outlast all of us. In its 
simpler and more outward aspect it is a struggle of peoples, 
a struggle to determine whether for a considerable time to 
come the German people or the Anglo-American peoples shall 
set the tone of the world. Disheartened France and mis- 
governed Italy have figured in it, but they are playing 
secondary parts. The Iberian stocks scattered through South 
and Central America will have to choose which of the 
two great antagonists they like the better. They will, for 
example, have to decide which of the two great powers 
they would like to have in control of the seas. The myriads 
of India, though perhaps they can do nothing about it, will 
be calculating whether they would be better off under Ger- 
man influence or under British influence. Unless the world 
gets tired of mutual slaughter the ultimate victor will pos- 
sibly have to encounter an embattled Asia stretching from 
the Baltic to the South Pacific; but the present phase of 
strife is between the German and the Anglo-American 
peoples. We are obviously past the time when we may ponder 
on which side our sympathies and basic interest lie; we are 
revealed as already heavily involved. 

If this war, however, were simply a fight between two 
peoples for the pleasure and prestige of victory, if it were 
simply one vanity against another, neutral nations could 
sit back and contemplate the spectacle of two fools destroying 
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Russia, having never known modern industrial 
life and abominating its two present expressions, is doing 
just that. But minds of more political experience will not 
only discern that these contending powers represent entirely 
different ideas and human attitudes but also that the decisive 
victory of one or the other of the alternatives will make a 
difference to every human being on this planet for at least 
a century to come. And they know that these two ideas can- 
not peacefully divide the world between them; the conflict 
will and must go on until either one or the other idea is 
wholly dominant. This is far more obvious to us right 
now than it was to the America of Lincoln’s day that this 
country could not permanently exist half slave and half 
tree. 

So liberty and democracy, which we took to be, like land 
and sea and sky, permanent parts of human environment, has 
with appalling suddenness become the main matter at issue. 
Challenged by the stupendous dynamism of these days, 
democracy must—and such a compelling ‘must’ !—become 
self-conscious, resolute, powerful in its own defense. For 
the first time in a century it learns that it can die. It had 
realized that it might languish from its own ineptitude; it 
had guessed that it might have trouble with communism, 
but, with the Mohammedans estopped long centuries ago, it 
did not expect attack from a militant national religion. Yet 
that attack has come. 

In the view of Dr. Oswald Spengler, writing in high 
exultation as the Nazis seized the minds and bodies of the 
(Jerman people in 1933, the attack had been invited by con- 
spicuous failure and was long, long overdue. “What we 
recognize as ‘order’ today,” he says in his Hour of Decision, 
“and express in ‘liberal’ constitutions is nothing but anarchy 
become a habit. We call it democracy, parliamentarianism, 
national self-government, but in fact it is the mere non- 
existence of a conscious, responsible authority, a govern- 
ment—that is, a true State.” Greatness and happiness, he 
says, are incompatible, and the German nation chooses great- 
ness. Greatness cannot be frustrated by narrow and unjust 
boundaries; the victories must come on foreign fields. Peace 
and good-will are not normal; war is normal. And he warns 
us that the onslaught will be terrible. “Man is a beast of 
prey. I shall say it again and again, All the would-be moral- 
ists and social-ethics people who claim a hope to be ‘beyond 
all that’ are only beasts of prey with their teeth broken.” 

These passages are not cited from some unknown and ir- 
responsible pamphleteer. They are the measured phrases of 
Germany's most celebrated philosophical historian. If they 
do not represent the thought of the majority of Germans it 
is for them to say. ‘They certainly represent the Germany 
that has been raining soldiers out of the skies upon the ancient 
seats of wisdom, been gliding secretly beneath the seas to 
pull down hundreds of ships to watery graves, been rushing 
its armed engines across frontier after frontier, been sub- 
sidizing treason whenever it could be discovered in peaceful 
countries, been discharging ruin from its flying forts upon 
the shrines of our own literary and legal culture in the land 
from which so many of our institutions came. That is the 
Germany which has robbed and then expelled those within 
its borders of varying race or creed. That is the Germany 
which goes on to the conquest of Suez, Gibraltar and, if suf- 
ficiently victorious, by herself or with her vassals, no doubt 
of Singapore, Panama and other gates of world trade. That 
is the Germany which we are nightly asked to ignore and 
with which we are encouraged later to come to terms. Whose 
terms? Do we want the highways of the world controlled by 
Messerschmidts and U-boats or by Dreadnaughts? Under 
which will liberty and democracy, all that we hold most 
dear, have the better chance of survival and prosperity ? 


each other. 


This is what is called a rhetorical question, because there 
is, and for a long time there has been only one answer to it. 
History will say that there were two appropriate times for 
us to enter this conflict, one in the autumn of 1939 when 
our advent might have convinced the German people of the 
ultimate hopelessenss of their venture, before it was far ad- 
vanced, and the other in the summer of 1941 when it was 
seen to be absolutely necessary in order to avert a German 
peace. 

We are not greatly interested in glory. Signor Mussolini 
notwithstanding, we know that glory cannot be conjured 
up by shrieks or set in motion of pompous strut. We know, 
indeed, that it cannot be created by tanks and planes. It 
can be established only by useful ideas and human services— 
as was the glory that was Greece. What we are determined 
to preserve is a world that gives men the chance to live ac- 
cording to their own enlightenment, that gives them the 
chance to laugh and the chance to respect themselves as cre- 
ative individual human beings. 

To preserve this world by force of arms at this present 
moment, this world in which we have been an important 
partner, is a task greater than any that the American people 
has ever suddenly and collectively undertaken. ‘To protect 
it after victory against passion and stupidity in high places, 
against revenge and oppression so foreign to its creed, to in- 
sure a just and constructve collaboration throughout all hu- 
manity, will call for a calm intelligence that was not shown 
by this country or by others during the past twenty-two 
years. It is silly and dishonorable to say that mankind is 
ultimately determined to destroy itself, and that the causes of 
war cannot be dissolved by thought and good will. 

Agitated and dislocated by war effort as it is, there will 
be some who will seek to push American society through 
domestic revolution, to set up the means of crushing indi- 
vidual initiative and establish a dull average of collectivism 
which the American people do not want and never have 
wanted. Whatever the right and wrong of that contest, it 
must not be settled either way by plausible fraud while we 
are engrossed in a struggle to preserve the general ideas of 
liberty and democracy. So far as possible such fifth columnists 
of revolution or reaction must be detected and rebuked, and 
their conflict postponed to a proper time when it may have 
a calm and open forum. Without regard to theory, certain 
classes will try to seize upon our common extremity to ad- 
vance their own interests. But policies of taxation and price 
control have dimmed the prospect of profiteering, and the 
proclamation of unlimited emergency has at last made it 
possible for the federal government to explain that organized 
labor cannot put its own ambition before the desperate need 
of the whole United States. If we are to make a tremendous 
sacrifice, that sacrifice must run up and down throughout the 
American people. 

Part of this sacrifice will be yours. A few new names 
may be reverently added to the roll of high appreciation 
carved here behind me. But nearly every man will make 
the sacrifice of some of his hopes and plans. The only 
sacrifice you are not called upon to make is that of principle. 
Whether in camp or in factory, on the field of arms or at 
the administrative table, you carry the obligation to be cul- 
tivated gentlemen, unafraid of anything save breaking the 
laws. of God and the social conscience. You may be called 
upon to use your Union College education in most unex- 
pected ways. My last word to you is an encouragement to 
resiliency, a readiness to take the buffet of fortune and bound 
back. That is the hard test of manliness, and never more 
than now. For we must apply again the words that Thomas 
Paine struck off when this nation was in birth: “These are 
the times which try men’s souls.” 
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The War on Hitler 


HOW FAR SHALL WE GO? 


Two viewpoints expressed over the American Forum of the Air, from Washington, D. C., May 4, 1941 


By STANLEY HIGH, duthor and Lecturer 


ITHER Hitler’s defeat is of desperate, deadly im- 

portance to us or it’s of no importance whatsoever. 

if his defeat is of desperate, deadly, importance then 
—now, immediately and at once—we have got to go all-out 
and whole-hog to defeat him. If his defeat is of no impor- 
tance to us—-then we've got to stop slapping his wrists, let 
him devour Britain and stock its bones in the New Order 
mausoleum where the remains of his other victims are lodged. 
It’s one or the other. To say we want Hitler’s defeat 
and to try a delicate side-step at the all-out job of defeating 
him is, first, a guarantee that he’ll win; it’s second, a guar- 
antee that, having won, he’ll hate us with a hatred backed 
up by the resources of four-fifths of the world; and, third, 
it’s a doctrine of turn-tail defeatism that’s a travesty on 
everything American and an insult to the memory of those 
who—in blood and toil and tears and sweat—gave us 
America. 

I think that Hitler’s defeat is of desperate, deadly im- 
portance to us and that the time has come to stop aiming at 
his wrists and aim for his chin—and do it with the total 
armed might of the United States of America. 

To do that may take us to war. Granted. But not to do 
it won’t keep us at peace; not, that is, the kind of peace in 
which decency has elbowroom and the free spirit of man can 
go to work mending the torn fabric of our civilization. In 
this world there isn’t any of that peace. 

In this world there is peace of two sorts: There is the 
kind of peace that’s come to the Poles, the Czechs, the Nor- 
wegians, and now the Greeks. If all you mean by peace is an 
absence of fighting—then those people have it. But if by peace 
you mean the defense and nurture of those inalienable rights 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
—then the peace of those peoples is the peace of the dead. 

There’s another kind of peace we can have. We’re getting 
it already. It’s the peace of an armed camp—in which, for 
the indefinable future, our resources, our energies and our 
skills will be of use only as fuel for the engines of war and 
our lives of use only if they’re bound and shackled to the war 
machine. That’s the kind of peace the isolationists prescribe. 
That’s why with almost one accord in Congress, they vote 
to load down our democracy with multiplied military billions 
and our nation with a wholly alien, completely militarized 
way of life. They’re willing to do that because they know 
that, if we don’t beat Hitler today, we’ve got to keep ready 
to beat him tomorrow—any tomorrow. 

That kind of peace—for a grim interlude—may have no 
fighting in it. But neither will it have in it any room for 
those creative ventures, those civilized dreams and under- 
takings by which man, one day, may redeem himself from 
beastliness. That’s the other kind of peace—the only other 
kind—we can have. It means a world—and a United States 
of America—whose moral climate will be fixed, not by the 
aspirations of free men, but by the blood-lusting ambitions 
of Adolf Hitler. 

That becomes more sure with every Nazi victory. Today 
can be ours. Tomorrow certainly will be Hitler’s. Today 
we've got Allies. Tomorrow we'll have none. Today, the 
British control the seas. Tomorrow they won’t. Today Hitler 
has the continent of Europe. Tomorrow he and his associate 


By NORMAN THOMAS, Nat'l Ch’man, Socialist Party 


OW far should the United States go to insure the 
defeat of Hitler? Well, after all, it isn’t Hitler the 
man, but Hitlerism that is the disease, and there is 

a great deal too much emphasis on one mortal man, and 
Hitlerism isn’t born of the devil; it is born of a bad system, 
I believe we should go not so far as to insure the triumphs 
of an American Hitlerism, and that would be the probable 
consequence of our entry into total war far more probably 
than under any other circumstances. The issue we are dis- 
cussing in reality is war, total war, of indefinite duration 
which will have to be fought on the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
in Asia, Africa and Europe. To continue wishful and unrea- 
listic thinking or desperate gambling on anything else but 
war is intellectual stupidity and moral hypocrisy. We cut a 
sorry figure telling other people that they must fight on and 
on unless we are willing to fight. Our present tactics are 
hurtful to our own morale and our reputation. I disagree 
with this new Fight for Freedom Committee but have a 
respect for it that I do not feel for these who believe we can 
take further steps short of war. 

To be specific it is still as true as when the President stated 
the fact that convoys mean shooting and shooting almost cer- 
tainly means war. Even if it doesn’t, 1 do not suppose there 
are five advocates of convoys in all Washington who will not 
admit, if they are honest, that naval convoys alone cannot 
guarantee complete British victory. If that is our goal the 
cry for convoys will be just one more maneuver to get an 
unwilling people into war. Against dive bombers convoys 
don’t mean much unless we send out fighter planes to protect 
them. Thus do we stumble towards war. 

The question is, ought we to go to war? It is not a ques- 
tion to be answered simply by contemplating the undeniable 
crimes of the Nazi regime or by asserting what I have always 
admitted, namely that British Imperialism offers fewer 
dangers to America than German and is less of a curse to 
the earth. 

The question is whether the means of full entry into this 
war by America will gain the end of peace and freedom for 
mankind or, to put it in another form, whether the dangers 
which our entry into war will bring upon us are not greater 
than any conceivable dangers which may come upon us if 
we stay out of war. 

A wise Government policy must face probabilities. It must 
deal with them as scientifically as it can in the spirit of the 
engineer, the scientist or the surgeon who recognizes the 
limits to what can be done by wishful thinking and the im- 
possibility of achieving the desirable simply because it is 
desirable. 

The possibilities serious enough to deserve attention are 
these: (1) a German victory, before an America unprepared 
for aggressive long range war, can make her weight felt; (2) 
a complete Anglo-American victory over the Axis and prob- 
ably Japan, after a long and costly struggle; (3) some de- 
gree of stalemate with exhaustion and then perhaps Stalin 
as the final victor. It is this third possibility which seems 
to me, on the evidence, the most probable. Any of these 
possibilities, given the realities of war, America’s own un- 
solved problems, and the American temperament, will require 
us to lose our internal democracy for the duration of the 
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STANLEY HIGH—Continued 


plunderers will control four-fifths of the earth and its re- 
sources. Today our production can be decisive. Tomorrow in 
every war-making asset Hitler will out-match us five, ten, 
twenty, to one. ‘Today—there’s hope and, therefore, resistance 
among the people he has conquered. Tomorrow, hope having 
died, these people will not only be conquered, they'll be sub- 
dued. ‘Today his ideological missionaries in South America 
are making headway against odds. —T’omorrow—as emissaries 
of an unbeatable, world-conquering regime there'll be a 
wholesale flocking to their banners? Today Hitler’s Ameri- 
can kinsmen work under cover or wrapped in the flag. To- 
morrow, they’ll strut their foul stuff in the open. 

With that Nazi noose round our necks, what chance will 
there be for that working democracy for which men like 
Norman Thomas so long have labored? Our social gains, 
our civil liberties and the dreams and ambitions of our 
younger generation will be swallowed up in the dire needs 
of a nation with its back to the wall. Give our youth five- 
ten years of that and at the end—the ways and the fruits of 
freedom will be as strange to them as they are to the youth of 
(sermany. 

The people of the United States aren’t of a surrendering 


NORMAN THOMAS—Continued 


war. The reaction to an unpopular and bitterly costly war 
will make for an indefinite continuance of conditions wholly 
unsuitable to democracy. On the other hand, victory would 
be accompanied, not by the achievement of the noble purposes 
which a minority of the interventionists profess, but by an 
American or Anglo-American imperialism which would per- 
petuate armaments, and for which Fascism at home in this 
generation must be the inevitable accompaniment. Against 
this there is a far better possibility of our blessing ourselves 
and ultimately mankind by making our own democracy work 
in the relative security of this continent, yes, and of a hemi- 
sphere which we can make friendly by the right sort of 
statesmanship. The real question is how far should the 
United States go to preserve and increase democracy rather 
than to spread fascism by spreading the area of total war? 





breed. They won’t surrender now. They won’t surrender— 
because what’s at stake is more than a place on the map which 
we can call our own. What’s at stake is the chance for us and 
for our children to call our lives our own. We can either beat 
Hitler now—or we can deliver into his hands the power to 
fashion our future. 


On Our Way, Where ? 


WE FIND A FATALISTIC ACCEPTANCE OF THE INEVITABLE 
By ALF. M. LANDON, Presidential Candidate in 1936 
At the Commencement Exercises of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, June 2, 1941 


ECAUSE this is one of the memorable days in your 

lives and the lives of your fathers and mothers, I 

deeply appreciate the honor you do me in asking me 
to make the graduation address at Simpson College. 

In these earth-shaking times you will not expect from me 
mere pleasantries. Such occasions as this fail of their purpose 
if they do not contribute to the better understanding of the 
realities confronting us. And there is probably little time 
left for such speeches. 

Tuesday night it appeared that the great debate on war or 
peace now was closed. That the proclamation of unlimited 
national emergency in connection with the President’s speech 
meant the time had come for us to close ranks behind the 
President, as we always do when facing a foreign foe. 

Today, after reading the reports of the presidential press 
conference following his speech, a press conference which 
was announced for the purpose of clarifying the speech, it is 
clear that the President himself has not made up his mind. 
As long as expert White House reporters are debating what 
he meant in his speech and in his press conference the next 
day, the issue can still be debated. Therefore, the debate is 
still open. 

The President can lead me into closed ranks, but he can 
not hint me there, or scare me into them. This is not mere 
oratory on my part. I supported his vigorous and forthright 
statements when the flag was fired on at the sinking of the 
Panay, and at a time when some of those who are now 
shouting for war were shouting for the Ludlow resolution. 

The best trained reporters cannot agree as to the meaning 
of the President’s speech, and the meaning of what he said 
in the press conference the next day in relation to it. There- 
fore, the country must reach the conclusion the President still 
believes we can help England in ways that will not involve 
us in war. The country must also reach the conclusion that 


the war party in America is trying to read into the Presi- 
dent’s speech actions that are not there. Their attempt to 
give the country “the rush act” is revealed in many instances 
of overstatement, and the twist of the adjective in attempting 
to analyze the President’s beautiful prose. 

Long ago I considered all the possibilities of a Hitler 
victory. I considered living in the regimented world his 
victories might require, for a while. 

Frank Knox and I went all over these tragic possibilities, 
and others, and their danger to our country, in several con- 
versations ending just about a year ago today. He reached 
one conclusion. I another. And apparently the President 
does not yet share Secretary Knox’s views of what should 
be done. 

Never once have I wavered in my belief that we should 
arm to the teeth, but stay out of armed participation in this 
European war. Having considered all the possibilities that 
have happened, I have not been stampeded by their occur- 
rence. I refuse to get the cart before the horse. 

Before we go a step further we should know the actual 
status of our national defense equipment. To send men into 
the field untrained and unaccustomed to their equipment is 
sheer murder. I, for one, want to know how much training 
our men are receiving with the equipment they will use in 
actual combat, if engaged in combat. 

Before we talk about getting into war, and talk about 
carrying the four freedoms to all the world, let us know 
whether we have got something to fight with, and if we 
have not got it, when are we going to get it? This is all 
important to me. That use of the words “potential strength” 
in the President’s chat sounded disturbingly reminiscent of 
“on hand and on order.” 

Then there is something else, all important also, that is 
not being discussed. We don’t know whether the English 
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policies, when victory comes, will be the old imperialism 
balance of power that tolerates no other nation in the world, 
or whether her policy is to be one of reconciliation, or of 
repression. It was neither, after the world war. 

1 don’t think you can put a mighty people like the Ger- 
mans into shackles permanently. Yet some of the English 
Cabinet Members’ speeches indicate that line of thought. 
I have not seen any authoritative enthusiastic reaction from 
the English to Secretary Hull’s tangible and constructive 
four points recently “offering a broad program of world 
economic reconstruction.” In fact, the implication of their 
silence would indicate disagreement. 

The English send their idealists over here, like Lord 
Halifax, but when we sit down around the treaty table we 
always find a lot of hard boiled realistic traders, who want 
to eat their cake and have it too. So before we go into 
partnership with them, with every prospect of carrying the 
big end of the load, let us understand all the facts. Not only 
of what we are going to fight with, but what we are going to 
fight for. And as far as | am concerned, I want something 
more tangible than the four freedoms, and something more 
satisfactory than we have received from the English so far, 
in statement of their policy. 

So long as we are simply helping England with material 
aid, we have no right to ask her to state her terms. But if 
we are going into partnership with her to save the world and 
establish a new order, we have a right first to know her 
policies, and on what terms she will make peace. 

Of course, as I have said many times, we cannot live upon 
a high plateau aloof from the rest of the world. Of course 
the world is made smaller by the air plane, and of course 
war has been revolutionized by the air plane. But all this 
does not completely eliminate geography. 

One of the all important things for us, that we hear little 
if anything about these days, is the situation in South 
America. 

Now Dakar,—Dakar, Africa, is picked as the jumping off 
place to Brazil for the Nazi invasion of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Well, Dakar, Africa, is French territory at the pres- 
ent. But, waiving that, get down your maps and figure out 
how far Dakar, in Africa, is from the real base of operations, 
Germany. There isn’t a military or naval expert in the 
United States that will challenge the statement that the real 
base of operations is in Germany. Consider then the distance 
from Germany to Dakar, in Africa. Consider the woefully 
inadequate transportation facilities, the enormous quantities 
of equipment, munitions, guns, food, and men that would 
have to be transported from Germany to Dakar—Dakar, 
Africa, before they were even started for Brazil. For even 
though the air plane has revolutionized warfare, it has not 
eliminated the doughboys. And all this material and all the 
ships and all these millions of men would have to be as- 
sembled in Dakar, Africa, 4,000 miles from their base of 
operations in Germany. And still 1,600 sea miles further to 
go, to their objective in Brazil. 

And what about our good and powerful friend Brazil? 
What are we doing to reach an understanding with her? 
If there is this mutual danger, it would seem that both 
countries could find it possible to work out a cooperative 
agreement that would be of mutual benefit. In fact, that is 
the purpose of the several declarations of the American 
states. This is a question of infinite importance to the 
American people. 

As a matter of fact, we have a base in British Guiana. 
This is one of the bases that we acquired in the destroyer 
deal. If we go ahead and swiftly develop this base, we will 
have materially improved our defense position, and will be 


in a strong position to cooperate with neighboring countries 
against any threat of attack from over the seas. A report 
on the progress of our defense preparations on this base is of 
great importance to the American people. 

There is really less potential menace from Hitler today 
than there was a year ago. Despite his victories, he has been 
knocked about considerably. He has lost many men and 
ships in the last year. The German people are just one year 
nearer the limits of human endurance all peoples possess. 
While our defense production is just getting into its stride. 
Our Navy is increasing. We have the industrial production, 
the resources, the man power, and what is more important, 
we operate from “the impregnable security” of our own 
base, if we stay in this hemisphere. 

I once asked an old hoss trader how he made up his mind 
what a hoss was worth. He replied: “I walk around him 
once, and trade on the first impression.” 

The first impression of the American people was to stay 
out of the European war. Gradually, step by step, a little 
group who were determined from the first that we should 
enter this war, have attempted, by clever maneuvering, to 
change the people’s first impression. 

For a long time they concealed from the people their true 
beliefs and intentions. Some are still trying to deceive us 
with the illusion that war would not mean bringing into 
American homes the suffering, the destruction of life and 
dreams, the return of crippled and decaying men in place of 
the lifelong hopes these homes sent forth. 

I do not know of a greater attempt in all history to de- 
ceive the American people as to the consequences of their 
decision and the consequences of what we are doing, than 
the record, both in and out of the Administration, during the 
present European war. 

Wars cannot be won by halfway measures. We cannot 
fight a war limited to naval and air action, as we have been 
told. We cannot underwrite Hitler’s defeat without sending 
into action across the seas millions of doughboys. Never 
for one minute have I wavered from that view of the realities 
of war. 

Wars are not won by bluff and bluster. They are not 
won by clever diplomatic moves. It is plainly evident that 
the war party in the United States is magnifying the difh- 
culty of defending the Monroe Doctrine, just as they mini- 
mize the enormous difficulty of Hitler in attacking it 
successfully. 

It may well be, if we do not change our national habits, 
that the future historian will refer to your generation as 
seeing the end of the republic. 

It may well be that the anarchy of today will produce 
despotism tomorrow. That has been true before in the 
world’s history. The most recent example was in Germany, 
when a puzzled and discouraged people turned from the 
republic they had tried, to Naziism, in their search for 
security. 

If anyone is confident that the roots of our democracy 
are so deeply planted that there is no danger of such a thing 
happening here, let him take a look at these roots, and see 
if they are in a healthy condition. Already, executive rule 
has been substituted for the three branches of government. 
The President’s proclamation of unlimited national emer- 
gency, and the failure in his speech to mention the Congress, 
practically brushes aside the Congress, and the President 
can virtually govern the country by executive order. The 
fact that the President has confused the country as to 
exactly what he meant to do should not deceive us as to what 
he can do, supported by war hysteria and a blank check 
majority in Congress, and a friendly Supreme Court. 
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Therefore, for the period of the unlimited emergency, we 
have not in form but in reality seen the end of the Republic. 
That its restoration will automatically occur cannot be 

‘taken for granted. We have to consider, among other things, 
,the administration’s record of unwillingness to surrender 
emergency powers. And we have the administration’s record 
of short cuts. 

We find a fatalistic acceptance of the inevitable. On all 
sides we have heard it said frequently in recent months, “It’s 
no use to fight against war, because Roosevelt can get us in 
whenever he wants to.” 

We have already accepted, in our thinking and legislation, 
the basic tenet of Naziism, that everything is dependent upon 
government. 

In this transition period between a laissez faire capitalism 
and something else, we failed to tackle the hard job of 
achieving social progress without the entering wedge of 
totalitarianism. 

In the hurry to expand government to meet new economic 
conditions, too many administrative short cuts were condoned 
for the sake of the objective. And we have been making 
that a regular practice. “Too many are now conding a short 
cut to war and to national defense, involved in the Presi- 
dential proclamation of unlimited national emergency. It 
was strange to see exultation on the part of some, for the 
way Congress was ignored in the last fireside chat. By firm 
and capable management we could have had the necessary 
national defense production without resort to such extreme 
means, and certainly Congress should have the opportunity 
to debate the war issue in advance, instead of being permitted 
at the last minute to do so simply as a matter of form. 

There is an old moth-eaten principle that has been mis- 
used in the attempt to stop much good legislation. But it 
is a good rule, that we should have a government of laws, 
not men. 

The better the lawyer, the less he will pretend to advise 
you on what the government may rule tomorrow or next 
day, on dozens of questions affecting everyday business rela- 
tions. A concrete ruling today on a definite and specific point 
may be changed tomorrow. No one knows “where he is at,” 
as the saying goes, because power was delegated to men 
without any blueprints of laws to follow. The judgment of 
each bureaucrat is his law. 

We are stirred by the flouting of the rights of the minority 
in Nazi, Fascist, and Communist countries. Yet we have 
tar and feather parties, lynchings, and suppression of free 
speech in various parts of the United States. Already the 
attempt is being made to paste the label of ‘‘unpatriotic” on 
those who still dare to debate the issue of war. 

In other words, in these things I have mentioned and in 
other ways we have been steadily weakening our checks upon 
the majority. And this in all other republics, of ancient and 
modern times, has resulted in dictatorship, of the right or of 
the left. 

The self-reliance, the fortitude, and the sense of equality 
necessary in the type of citizen this nation requires, if the 
republic is to survive in this world of dictatorships, are not 
being developed by the New Deal, nor are they developed 
by arrogant plutocracy that acts, when in power, more or 
less like glorified pawnbrokers. In the past eight years we 
have learned to look to Washington instead of to local 
communities to pay the bills of civil projects. One blank 
check appropriation after another has rendered Congress 
and the local Chambers of Commerce equally supine. New 
Deal idealistic absolutism was praised by liberals as a sub- 
stitute for ruthless plutocratic absolutism, without any 
thought of the destructiveness of both to the idea of govern- 

ment by reference to the people. 


And it has not yet dawned upon the liberals of the country 
that social progress with totalitarianism is still totalitarian- 
ism. That in a world returning to despotism in the name of 
social gains, we should be particularly careful to preserve the 
social gains by strengthening the republic, instead of weak- 
ening it by short cut methods pursued in the name of a holy 
cause. For eight years now we have followed the theory of 
government that the end justifies the means. If the objective 
is humanitarian, if the cause is noble, why worry about the 
methods used to reach the goal? If democratic traditions 
and concepts were destroyed, when by more careful study 
and slower, more expert statesmanship they could have been 
maintained with the same social gains, what’s the difference? 
In other words, social gains were not inimical and of them- 
selves destructive of the republic, as a lot of “stuffed shirt” 
reactionaries would have us believe. But the way they 
are accomplished, the short cuts resorted to in the process 
of achieving them, are very disastrous to the idea of reference 
to the people for authority to proceed. And once that idea is 
destroyed the republic is destroyed, and you have a gradually 
growing despotism. 

Our problems are many sided. No question is exclusively 
economic or political or social. The very complexities, the 
willingness to follow openmouthed the honeyed words of 
one leader, was too much for the people of Italy and Ger- 
many. But if there was honey in his phrases, they were 
backed up by sufficient daring and determination to put 
fortitude into his people. 

The entire world, in utmost reality, is being ruled by 
four men: Stalin, Churchill, Hitler, and Roosevelt. And 
England, Germany, and the United States are in the fix they 
are today from these same conditions, by a “national distaste 
for facing difficult, complex facts, the national yearning for 
an easy way out, and a general desire to reap the benefits of 
collective action without swallowing the prescription of Dr. 
Marx.” 

I don’t think the principles of Dr. Marx are workable. I 
do think our present habits lead straight for a dictatorship, 
of the right. Already in a few ways that I have briefly 
mentioned, we have undermined the structure of the re- 
public. I think we are headed for a long, long war—two, 
five, ten years maybe—for one step farther and there is no 
turning back until we win. When we do win, which we will 
in the end, we will be bankrupt, along with the rest of the 
combatant world. 

To all this, add executive rule, and you will perceive, I 
hope, that the task of restoring our republic is not automatic 
and simple, but extremely difficult. It can be done only with 
determined effort on the part of all the citizens. , 

For us in our thinking to accept as permanently granted 
these powers the President has assumed, or his acts under 
them as beyond criticism, would be a colossal disaster to the 
republic. 

You are not looking for the easy way. All you are looking 
for is opportunity. Hold fast, then, I say, to the old- 
fashioned religion of hard work, sobriety, and frugality, true 
attributes of strength of character which your country must 
have in its citizens of today and tomorrow. Never have I 
wavered in my confidence and belief that the character of 
the American people, in the end, will meet whatever test 
may come. 

There is more to life in America than anywhere else in 
the world today. We must be worthy of it. I believe we 
are. But any people, no matter how sturdy, must have 
leadership of strength and determination that will encourage 
them, and if necessary make them sacrifice a part in order 
to preserve the whole. 
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Great Lakes -St. Lawrence Waterway Project 


A MAGNIFICENT UNDERTAKING IN A GREAT TIME 


By A. A. BERLE, Assistant Secretary of State 
Broadcast over Station WMAL, National Broadcasting Co., Washington, March 22, 1941 


AST Wednesday, in Ottawa, the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Canada signed 
a pact which is known as the Great Lakes-St. Law- 

rence agreement. 

Now the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence development is the 
last great development possible in North America which 
could compare in importance with, let us say, the Panama 
Canal. 

The St. Lawrence agreement contemplates two huge 
undertakings. 

The first is the building of a dam across the St. Lawrence 
River near Massena, N. Y., capable of developing 2,200,000 
horsepower of electricity. There are also provided additional 
works at Niagara Falls which will preserve the beauty of 
the Falls—and incidentally develop a large amount of addi- 
tional power there. The United States will spend about 110 
millions for its share. It is planned to go ahead and develop 
this electric power immediately. 

The second big job is the authorization of a deep-water 
canal around, and locks to bypass, the dam. This will make 
it possible for an ocean-going ship to come from anywhere in 
the seven seas and dock at Buffalo, N. Y.; or Cleveland, 
Ohio; or Detroit, Mich.; or Chicago, Ill.; or Duluth, 
Minn.; or any other Great Lakes port. It will connect the 
whole of the Middle West with the whole of the open sea. 

The engineers tell us that under normal conditions it will 
take about three and a half years to built the dam and about 
four years to build the canal. This can be speeded up some- 
what if we put the job on an emergency basis. 

We want to start work on the dam as soon as the Con- 
gress approves the agreement and passes the necessary legisla- 
tion. The sooner the better. We have to move fast on this 
phase of it. We need the electricity—and we need it now. 

The Seaway is arranged a little differently. The agree- 
ment calls for its completion in 1948. But Canada and the 
United States have agreed to watch the situation so that 
they can push the Seaway at once if circumstances require 
it for the national defense. Or they can postpone it if in the 
opinion of experts war efforts call for handling it differently. 

There is a story behind both of these projects. 

The chapter about the dam and the need of electric power 
is the most interesting, because it is the most urgent. It is 
this. 

The Lord Almighty so built the continent of North 
America that most of the water in the northeast quarter of 
the continent forms streams and rivers which flow into that 
huge collection of reservoirs we call the Great Lakes. This 
is an enormous amount of water. All of it funnels out to 
the sea through a single great millrace, which is the St. 
Lawrence River. If that water is ever harnessed, it will 
make the largest and cheapest supply of electricity available 
anywhere in the wide world. 

Seven years ago, President Roosevelt foresaw the need of 
using this power and urged that a treaty with Canada be 
ratified so that the two countries could harness and use it. 
This was not a partisan matter; the treaty had actually 
been negotiated when Herbert Hoover was President. That 
treaty was not ratified, principally owing to the activities of 
the railroad and utility lobby in Washington—a lobby which, 
incidentally, is still on the job. Opponents of the project said 


—and many people were simple enough to believe them— 
that nobody would ever need that much power. The real 
point, of course, was that they did not want anyone to inter- 
rupt a power monopoly which then had things pretty much 
its own way. 

Well, it is now 1941, and here is the situation. We are 
using all the electric power we can buy or scrape or beg in 
the St. Lawrence Valley and in the Niagara Valley above 
it. We are borrowing on temporary agreement all the elec- 
tricity that Canada can spare for us. We are building our 
industries on the chance that Canada will graciously go on 
giving us the power that we need. But we know that Canada 
bitterly needs that power today for her own national defense. 

Still worse, we have American companies begging us to 
get vast additional quantities of electricity—to borrow it, or 
buy it, or take it from Canada—although Canada has none 
to give. I have on my desk now letters from the O.P.M. 
asking me to get them more power at Niagara; and requests 
from the Federal Power Commission asking whether we can- 
not get even more power from Canada for the St. Lawrence 
Valley. When I asked why they wanted this, I was told 
that the United States needs aluminum for airplanes; and 
chemical for explosives; and electric furnaces for the new 
metals we put into planes and tanks and shells and rifles. I 
was told that we could not keep up the schedule in our 
rearmament unless electric power could be found to make 
the aluminum, to run the plants, to weld the steel, to keep 
the assembly lines moving. 

Even if there had been no European war, and if we had 
not had to rearm, our figures show that we should have 
needed all the St. Lawrence power by the year 1948. So 
we have to start the job in the next two or three years 
anyhow. Because we have to rearm, and because Canada is 
fighting, we need the power as rapidly as we can get it—we 
ought, in fact, to have got started long ago. 

So we do not have any time to lose. We must get the 
power and get started right away, and push it through as 
fast as we can. Meantime, we must use every temporary 
makeshift we can work out. We will use steam when we 
can—but you cannot get steam generators in quick time. 
It would take longer to get steam generators for 2,200,000 
horsepower than to build the dam. But we only dare to use 
makeshifts if we know that at the end of three years, or 
sooner if possible, we shall have new supplies of electricity 
coming along to keep the mills going. 

You ought to know this story for a very simple reason. 
You are going to hear it said that there is no sense in build- 
ing the St. Lawrence dam: it will not be done “in time” to 
be of use in our national defense. The people who tell 
you that are the same people who thought in 1934 that you 
never would need all this power. Today they all agree that 
it was a mistake not to build the St. Lawrence dam seven 
years ago—and jump to the strange conclusion that we 
ought not to do it at all. These people are like the man 
with the leaky roof. When the weather was fair the leak 
didn’t need to be mended. When rainy weather came, he 
said it couldn’t be mended. Finally, the roof fell to pieces. 

This time we must not make the mistake that was made 
seven years ago. Everybody hopes that the war may be over 
before three years have passed. But since nobody can guar- 
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antee that, we must not take any chances. We thoroughly 
believe that Great Britain will win this war, but we propose 
to. be fully prepared for defense no matter what happens. We 
think that there will be total victory for peace-loving nations 
in Europe. But if there is not, we are going to be set for 
the total defense of our own country and our own hemis- 
phere. That means having electricity, and plants, and planes, 
and ships, and guns, enough to do the job. I do not think 
we can afford to be stopped in our preparedness by any group 
of interests whose desire is to keep electricity scarce and 
prices high. 

‘The other end of the story has to do with the Seaway. 
We may well be in a position in which we will need that 
Seaway as much, if not more than, we need the St. Lawrence 
dam and its electric power. 

‘The worid needs ships—millions and millions of tons of 
them in ordinary peacetimes. In time of war, she needs 
even more. Now this war is less than a year and a half old. 
Five million tons of shipping have already been sunk. ‘The 
German Government tells us that the war on shipping has 
only barely begun; they are going to uncork their really 
heavy drive to sink ships this spring. If they make this 
threat good, the ships which are the life line of our com- 
merce and the bridge for the defense of Britain and which 
make the life of half the world possible will be at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic Ocean. We are the only nation in the 
world which can build ships in large quantity today. We 
are doing so now. Every shipyard on the Atlantic and on 
the Pacific coasts is already working to capacity. They 
are building the merchant-ships as fast as they can; but 
hey are also building the two-ocean navy which we know 
now is needed for our national safety. All these shipyards, 
taken together, are nowhere near enough to do the job that 
has to be done. 

The logical place to do a great part of that job is, of 
course, in the Great Lakes region. It is far inland and can- 
not be attacked. It is near the great steel plants which 
make the girders and hulls from which the ships are built. 
It is in the area where the engines which drive the ships 
are manufactured and where the skilled labor is available. 

lt will surprise many of you to know that during the 
World War—the first World War, in 1917—we built 
ships in the Great Lakes. And, God forgive us, because 


we had never had the brains to dig the St. Lawrence Canal, 
we cut these ships in two and floated them in parts down to 
Montreal and then put them together again. 

We could lay down a heavy cruiser at Chicago today and 
have the Seaway open before she could be put into commis- 
sion and sent out to sea. The moment work begins on the 
Seaway I expect you will find naval construction beginning 
in the Lakes—clearing the sea-coast yards for more im- 
mediate needs. 

That is why the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence agreement 
authorizes the building of this Seaway so that we can unlock 
the huge resources of the Great Lakes region with its ore 
and its industry. They are unlocked for use in peace if 
peace shall come; they are unlocked for national defense if 
things go badly overseas. You will see why we have to 
think of this when you remember that the entire American 
merchant fleet is only seven million tons and that our ship- 
yards can only build a million tons a year—at a time when 
he Germans have been able to sink half a million tons a 
month. 

Again you will hear people say about the Seaway: “Why 
do it now? It won’t be ready in time.’’ But I should like 
to ask: Well, suppose we don’t do it now; and suppose the 
time comes when we need it and are not ready? If we fail 
to fill our industrial lamp now that we can, when we need 
it most, the light will go out. Statesmanship has to be built 
on better sense than that. 

We have had the most careful and elaborate studies of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. They show, pretty 
conclusively, that the completion of the Seaway, like the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence power, will be excellent business 
for everybody, all around. If you are interested, you can 
get those St. Lawrence survey reports from the Government 
Printing Office. 

1 believe that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project is 
the best answer to dictators who say that democracy can- 
not act. It is a magnificent undertaking in a great time. 
Two free nations—Canada and ourselves—here pool their 
resources in friendship, for their common welfare and their 
common defense. I hope you will support the approval of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project as a measure for 
protection in need, and for production and prosperity when 
God grants us peace again. 


Wealthy Americans 


EACH IS WORTH A KING’S RANSOM 
By MAJOR A. G. RUDD, Vice-Commander, William Bradford Turner Post 265, American Legion 


i are here today to honor the memory of patriotic 
Americans of former generations who wore the uni- 
form of our country. The principles for which they 

fought and died are the backbone of our liberties today. In 

short, they have left you and me a great heritage—a kind of 
spiritual wealth that makes us all truly rich even though we 
may not have a single dollar to call our own. 

You will see that 1 make a sharp distinction between 
wealth and money. For money is a commodity of value only 
for what it can be made to produce. Wealth has a much 
wider meaning. It implies an abundance of the things in 
life most desired, the finer things of spiritual, moral and 
ethical value. 

Judged by this standard one may have as much money as 
Croesus and still be as poor as a church mouse. And one 
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may have no money at all but be a very wealth person. 
And so | insist that you boys and girls are truly wealthy 
for the simple reason that, as sovereign American citizens, 
you have a greater share of the finer things of life than any 
other people on earth. 

Now what are some of these elements of wealth? They 
are the God-given liberties and opportunities granted to all 
Americans under that immortal charter the Constitution of 
the United States, with its amendments. For many years 
most Americans have taken this spiritual wealth for granted. 
We have been inclined to feel that we could never lose these 
rights and so we have concentrated our energies on personal 
interests and ambitions. 

First, we are guaranteed by our Constitution freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. These rights are ours by 
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virtue of the written law of the land. Think what a bless- 
ing that is! What do you suppose the down-trodden and 
persecuted masses of Nazi Germany would give for freedom 
such as this? 

Then we have the right of free assembly, the right to 
petition our government against grievances, and the right to 
a fair trial by jury of our peers. What do you suppose 
the enslaved people of Communist Russia would give for 
these liberties you so freely enjoy? What do you think 
the oppressed masses of Poland, France and Czechoslovakia, 
and a dozen other countries, crushed under the ruthless mili- 
tarism of Nazis or Communists, would give for these basic 
liberties which mean so much to human happiness ? 

And then we have the right to own property under our 
system of private enterprise. Not only has this system given 
us the highest standard of living the world has ever known, 
but the right to own property is the very keystone of the arch 
supporting religious freedom and freedom of the press. Why ? 
Because if the government owns the churches, as in Soviet 
Russia, there can be no freedom of religion. And when the 
government controls the publishing plants as in Nazi Ger- 
many, there can be no freedom of speech. 

Each of these rights is worth a king’s ransom to any lover 
of liberty. But they did not come easily. If you have been 


well-grounded in history you know that this spiritual wealth 
is the result of man’s heroic struggle through the ages. In 
every century for the last 3,000 years men and women have 
fought, died or been horribly persecuted for the priceless heri- 
tage you enjoy today. 

Do not hold it lightly. Do not take it for granted. Re- 
member eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. For 
Democracy is a delicate flower which must be constantly 
nurtured by civic interest if it is to flourish and to bloom. 

In stressing the value of our priceless heritage I do not 
seek to have you live in the past. I would not have you op- 
pose change which gives promise of bringing real progress. 
But the fundamental elements of liberty do not change. The 
basic human rights essential to your happiness and mine are 
precisely the same as they were 2,000 years ago. 

And this spiritual wealth of which we are so proud—you 
did not earn it, nor did I. We inherited it. It resulted from 
the service and sacrifice of patriots whom we honor here to- 
day. But your responsibility will come soon as the custodians 
of this heritage. Your task will be to see that it is preserved 
unimpaired to future Americans. This will require a deep 
appreciation and understanding and a firm resolve to see that 
nothing dims its lustre. 


The Time Is Ripe for Revolt 


WE LIVE AMIDST THE RUBBLE OF THE NIHILISTS 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University 


Baccalaureate address delivered to graduating class, June 15, 1941 


ENTLEMEN of the Class of 1941: I take as my 
text for this Baccalaureate Sermon the well-known 
words of St. Paul: “Whatsoever things are true, 

whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

“Tf there be any virtue, if there be any praise.” How 
effectively this vast understatement cuts the ground out from 
beneath the arguments of the cynic. It demolishes the posi- 
tion of those who pride themselves on their total scepticism. 
It forestalls the attack of those who doubt the significance 
of any value judgment, of those who question the ability of 
the human race to set up an enduring standard of right and 
wrong. For, caught off his guard, even the most skillful 
cynic will admit the existence of some virtue, be it only his 
own virtue as a dispassionate dissector of the universe. 

“If there be any virtue, if there be any praise.” The in- 
sertion of these conditional clauses in St. Paul’s exhortation 
to think on “things of good report” reminds us of the 
antiquity of a modern problem,—the problem of how to 
reafirm effectively our faith in the reality of those things 
of which St. Paul speaks. For disillusionment is not a new 
product of civilization. So-called “lost generations” have 
been a periodic occurrence in human history. As one cen- 
tury follows another, ages of faith have alternated with 
those of doubt; the pendulum of human emotion has swung 
first towards exaggerated credulity and then towards equally 
exaggerated incredulity. And even when we make such 
statements we are, of course, speaking only in terms of pre- 
vailing sentiment. We ignore the existence of those silent 
dissenters of all shades of opinion who in every age are 
neither extreme heretics nor strict followers of the reigning 
cult. Even in the periods marked by the greatest scorn for 


all ideals there have been some men of firm belief—just as 
in times of the ascendency of the strictest dogma there have 
been some who indulged in the luxury of doubt. 

In recent years many men of penetrating intelligence have 
been busy blowing to bits almost every combination of words 
which express high human aspirations. Today we live amidst 
the rubble left by these nihilists. All who read and write 
can testify to the effectiveness of their work. Phrases once 
honored, and hallowed by usage, have been damaged ap- 
parently beyond repair, and now lie in the ash heap of out- 
worn folklore. Amidst this devastation we pick our way as 
best we can. Any interpretation of human conduct which 
is not stated in terms of selfishness, greed and lust is re- 
garded in many circles with suspicion. One handles fine 
phrases and noble sentiments as cautiously as an unexploded 
bomb. A time fuse set by a “debunker’” may be ready to 
destroy a speaker’s words before his face. 

Now the desolation which appalls so many of our con- 
temporaries seems to me only the natural consequence of 
what has gone before. The time was ripe some years ago 
for a revolt. For three generations since the Civil War, the 
last great spiritual crisis in this country, the man on the 
street who is the ultimate consumer, has patiently endured 
an ever-increasing flow of rhetoric. As literacy spread among 
the population, so spread the sea of words. Fine phrases 
were used to make palatable a variety of dubious enter- 
prises. Politicians, advertisers, newspaper men and public 
speakers, including many in academic halls, have competed 
with each other in their endeavors to debase the verbal coin- 
age. Before you gentlemen of the Senior Class were born 
the inevitable reaction had set in. In our own time it reached 
its height. Having seen so much hypocrisy unmasked, we 
automatically expect to find deceit lurking behind what our 
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grandfathers would have acclaimed ‘‘noble and uplifting sen- 
timents.”’ 

How we are to devise a modern set of phrases to replace 
the old, I do not know. But the need for some method of 
communicating from one individual to another the emotional 
overtones of a certain type of value judgment is pathetically 
Because we cannot today convey adequately 
through words our feelings about one kind of human be- 
havior, we tend to deny the existence of such behavior. We 
have no difficulty in analyzing the past and present in terms 
of self-interest. Hence all those phases of history which 
illustrate purely selfish motives have been in recent years ex- 
haustively documented. But since we have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in expressing in modern terms such ideals as truth 
and beauty, not to mention justice, self-sacrifice and service, 
we do our best to forget many great chapters of history. We 
drift unconsciously into the fallacious position of viewing 
the activities of the human race through the glasses of com- 
plete cynicism. ‘This distortion of the past does not improve 
our ability to understand the present. 

Take the current debate between interventionists and isola- 
tionists, for example. A visitor from another planet listen- 
ing to the arguments of either side would be inclined to con- 
cur with those harsh judges of modern America who declare 
that we are a nationa of materialists. He would be inclined 
to say that we are a cold, calculating nation concerned only 
with our own selfish interests. And he would conclude that 
collectively and individually we are a money-getting, ignoble 
people. 

In my opinion nothing could be further from the truth. 
As a matter of fact, we are a nation of idealists. Our great 
decisions on national policy have been based on our adherence 
to some ideal. An impartial study of American history should 
convince anyone of that. An analysis of America today will 
prove, | think, that there has been no alteration in our make- 
up. ‘lo be sure, the fashion at present is to dodge what our 
fathers would have called the moral issues. Arguments have 
to be “realistic,” “hard-boiled,” unemotional. But in reality 
there has been no decrease in the intensity of our idealism. 
There has been only a great desire to avoid the charge of 
hypocrisy,—a desire which often leads even the most zealous 
idealist to present his case as though he were arguing to fel- 
low gangsters. 

‘That we are still a nation of idealists seems to me to be 
amply demonstrated by the events of the last twelve months. 
In effect, a gigantic conflict of ideals has been in progress 
in the United States, a conflict between the ideal of peace 
and the ideal of freedom. We as a people have been torn 
between our hatred of war and our hatred of Hitler’s phil- 
osophy, between our desire for peace and our desire to do our 
part in defending human decency. A nation caught in such 
an internal moral battle must suffer the tortures of a man 
upon the rack. Or, perhaps I should say, must suffer the 
tortures of an individual undergoing a similar struggle within 
himself. Indeed, not a few individuals in this last year have 
taced the bitter experience of cutting through the emotional 
impasse which results from the sudden collision of two 
ideals. 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure.” 
Collectively, America by the vehemence of the debate be- 
tween the idealists of two schools gives witness to her pas- 
sion for these things! This fact may well serve as a founda- 
tion for the hopes of all those individuals who commence their 
life work in the dark days in which we live. It may serve 
not only as a foundation for their hopes but as a bench mark 
from which they may survey the future. For in a society in 
which there is virtue and there is praise, and in a company 


apparent. 


of men who ponder on truth and justice and things of good 
report, life is worth the pain of living; but in a society where 
such possibilities are denied, mere existence becomes a daily 
burden. 

All prediction is a matter of probability. But in individual 
decisions it is often not so much the degree of the probability 
which must be weighed as the consequences to a man’s life 
of acting on one reading of the future rather than another. 
The attitude of many of the older students in France three 
or four years ago, we are told, was one of fatalistic despair. 
“What’s the use of studying,” they argued, “we'll all be 
dead in a few years, soon after the war breaks out.” Events 
proved this prophecy to be wrong. Most of them are now in 
prison camps, their country is in chains. 

It is conceivable that the next fifty years for the United 
States will be as black as the last year has been for France. 
I believe the chances of such an eventuality to be negligible. 
It is conceivable that this country will have to be an armed 
camp for two decades yet to come. I think the chances for 
such a prolonged intense military period to be small. It is 
possible that those who hold dear the things of which St. Paul 
spoke may be driven into secret hiding places in this country. 
I think such an event most improbable of all. But even if the 
chances were two to one that the worst of these misfortunes 
would occur, the wise and courageous man will plan his life 
not for the eventuality that would frustrate his hopes, but 
for the alternative that gives promise for the long years 
ahead. Only savages believe as the sun darkens by eclipse 
that it will never shine again. 

Sooner or later the present collective madness of a por- 
tion of the human race will pass. In the meantime, those who 
value the intellectual and spiritual fruits of western civiliza- 
tion will keep ever before their eyes the part each one must 
play in a world returned to sanity. 

For as long a time as recorded human history, men have 
struggled not only against each other but with themselves. 
The problem of evil is older than the written word. And if 
there be no evidence that evil can be eliminated from a world 
peopled with human beings, there is also no evidence that in 
the long run evil will exterminate its opposite. The failure 
of Utopian hopes for a rapid moral progress of civilization 
need not drive us into the rash assumption that “things of 
good report” will soon be forever past. If the story of west- 
ern civilization is black with crimes committeed for personal 
aggrandizement with the aid of pious fraud, it is also full 
of examples of a quite different sort. In each age and in 
every country some men have lied, stolen, desecrated and 
destroyed; but others have sought truth, created beauty, en- 
deavored to live honestly and to help mankind. For cen- 
turies some few have been ready to betray their friends, even 
their kinsmen without scruple. Such a one was Sir George 
Downing, a member of the first class to graduate from Har- 
vard. But others have remained true to their trust even 
through torture and to final death. Such a one was Hugh 
Peter, a member of the first Board of Overseers of this Col- 
lege. It is easy to cite cases where collective greed and self- 
interest have determined the course of history. But it is 
equally easy, if one so desires, to quote chapter and verse 
to show that human conduct has often been motivated solely 
by a passionate adherence to an ideal. And with such stout 
belief comes the fortitude to bear misfortune, the patience. 
to endure adversity, the confidence that insures that better 
days are indeed ahead. 

Gentlmen of the Class of 1941, I hardly need remind you 
this is no usual Commencement. For the first time in a 
generation, the classes graduatng here and elsewhere must 
listen to a direct call for assistance by the national govern- 
ment. However gladly each of you may carry out his as- 
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signment in the defense work of the country, there will be 
for most of you some frustration of your ambitions. A sense 
of grim futility may at any moment descend upon you as 
the terrible drama of the next few years unrolls. If so, 
vou will have need to seek a renewal of your spiritual vitality, 
of your confidence in peaceful and constructive days. For 
this reason I have ventured to remind you that the pages of 


history are not an unmitigated chronicle of evil genius, but 
quite as much a record of things of good report. For this 
reason I have ventured to bring before your mind the fact 
that in the present apparent confusion of our countrymen 
there are signs of an ineradicable belief in whatsoever is 
honest and just and pure. Gentlemen, whether the months 
ahead be full of good or evil, think on these things. 


Dark Hours in Our History 


FREEDOM IS A GREAT WORD NOWADAYS 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President of the University of Chicago 
Convocation Address, June 10, 1941 


N these occasions the University feels satisfaction at 
the accomplishment of the graduating class and 
regret at its departure. This year the satisfaction 

is no less keen than in previous years; the regret is far deeper. 
We are turning you out on the world at one of the darkest 
hours in history. The dangers that threaten you seem more 
menacing than any that ever overhung a graduating class. 
The equipment with which you confront them looks pitifully 
inadequate to the task. 

What can I say except to offer you the good wishes, 
hopes, and prayers of your Alma Mater? What can I tell 
you except that you have done well and that we trust you 
may fare well in your journey from this place? What can I 
do but ask you to lift up your hearts and face the future 
with the fortitude becoming to educated men and women? 

Yet there is, perhaps, one thing more that can be said. 
Your equipment may be better than you know. We may 
go to war. The political, social, and economic institutions 
under which you have been brought up may disappear. All 
the plans you have made may fail. All the hopes you have 
cherished may be disappointed. You will still have reason 
for new plans and new hopes, you will still have reason for 
courage and faith, if you have preserved your integrity. 

All other goods are goods of fortune. They are important; 
they are not indispensable. What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole earth and lose his own soul? A man may lose 
the whole earth and keep his own soul. No catastrophe can 
touch that. Personal freedom, the freedom to think the truth 
and will the good, is indestructible. It can survive all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

The teachings of the Stoics gained their ascendency in 
just such times as these. Though in some respects absurd, 
they hold a kernel of essential truth to which men have re- 
turned in like periods in history. Marcus Aurelius, the em- 
peror who, much against his will, spent his life fighting the 
Germans, said, “The mind remains untouched by fire and 
sword, by tyranny and malediction.” 

Though we may not deny, with the Stoics, that external 
goods are goods; though we must reject the passive indiffer- 
ence and defeatism with which they thought we should accept 
evil, we can believe with them that the highest good is un- 
touched by fire and sword, by tyranny and malediction. 
Personal freedom can be the possession of every man, in war 
and peace, in prosperity and disaster. In the language of 
Scripture, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 

Freedom is the great word nowadays. Academic freedom 
is a prerequisite to higher education. A free press and a 
free radio are the last bulwark of a free country. The sys- 
tem of free enterprise must be maintained, for our free 
institutions would die with it. We are urged to go to war, 
if necessary, for freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, and freedom of 


the seas. We are urged to stay out of war to obtain or 
preserve these same freedoms. 

When we talk about freedom, we usually mean freedom 
from something. Academic freedom is freedom from presi- 
dents, trustees, and the public. Freedom of the press is free- 
dom from censorship. Free enterprise is free from interfer- 
ence by the state. Freedom of thought is freedom from 
thinking. Freedom of worship is freedom from religion. 
A free world is simply a world free from Hitler. 

But freedom must be something more than a vacant stare. 
It must be something better than the absence of restraint 
or the absence of things we do not like. If freedom is nothing 
more or better than this it is no wonder that Mussolini 
announced in 1923 that men were tired of liberty. 

The President of St. John’s College has lately said, “Un- 
der our Bill of Rights Congress may not prohibit you and 
me from worshipping God—but suppose we know no God to 
worship? It may not forbid us to speak our minds—but 
suppose we have no minds to speak? It may not prevent our 
daily paper from telling us the truth—but suppose our paper 
does not know how to tell us the truth, or which truths are 
worth telling? Congress may not prevent you and me from 
peaceably assembling—but why assemble if we have nothing 
worth saying to each other?” 

What this comes down to is that political freedom, nega- 
tive freedom, freedom from, is merely a necessary condition 
of human freedom. When we get political freedom, the 
important question remains: What shall we do with it? 
What shall we do with ourselves? 

So it is that men can be nominally free and actually slaves. 
The drunkard, the gambler, the ignoramus, the man suffer- 
ing from any vice or obsession is not free, no matter how 
much political freedom he may enjoy. So the man whose 
education has consisted of obsolescent information or out- 
worn skills may be locked within them. The information 
that was to adjust him to his environment cannot help him 
when that environment has changed. The tools with which 
he was to carve his way are not effective upon new material. 
So too the man whose education was intended to develop 
his “personality,” or his own interests and preferences may 
find himself tied up in the whims and prejudices which such 
an education fosters. 

For freedom is not doing what you like. That would 
leave unanswered the great question: What should you 
like? As Montesquieu put it, “In societies directed by laws, 
liberty can consist only in the power of doing what we ought 
to will, and in not being constrained to do what we ought 
not to will.” A man who does not know what he ought to 
will remains a slave. He has no personal freedom. He does 
not deserve political freedom. 

The object of the will is the good. The object of the 
intellect is the truth. A man has personal freedom if he 
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wills the good and knows the truth. “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

The human mind is not free to reject the truth. It must 
accept those principles which are self-evident and those con- 
clusions which follow by a correct course of reasoning from 
them. ‘The man who says he must be free to say 2 plus 2 
equals five is not a liberal; he is a fool. 

The human will is not free to seek what seems evil. It 
must seek what appears to be good. The man who says he 
must be free to pursue ends that seem to him bad is not a 
liberal; he does not know what he is talking about. The 
human will is free in matters of opinion. It is free as to 
contingent, singular things; for such things may appear in 
one aspect good and in another bad. Decisions upon them 
may be affected by passion. The discipline of the intellect 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, the discipline of the 
will and the passions to seek the real and not the apparent 
good, this is the path to personal freedom. As Matthew 
Arnold said, “There is nothing so very blessed about doing 
what one likes. The really blessed thing is to do what right 
and to follow her authority.” 

A free man, then, is one who is equipped for the positive 
task of doing what right reason ordains and following her 
authority. He is, of course, free from something as well. He 
is free from ignorance, cowardice, intemperance, stupidity, 
and selfishness. He is free from the bonds of archaic in- 
formation, obsolete techniques, and whimsical eccentricities. 
He is prepared to face any world that comes. 

And a nation will be free in proportion as its people have 
a chance to gain and succeed in gaining this personal free- 
dom. This is the reason for education in a free country. 
We cannot suppose that the state or private individuals 
are interested in supporting institutions that will teach people 
how to get rich, or how to get power over their fellow-men, 
or how to clamber up the social ladder. These benefactors 
must be trying to help the rising generation learn to be free, 
to help them acquire those moral and intellectual habits 
which will give them personal freedom. 


reason ordains 


In this light we see, too, the course which American edu- 
cation must take. John Dewey said, “The discipline that is 
identical with trained power is also identical with freedom.” 
The human powers are the will and the intellect. The dis- 
cipline of these powers is nothing but the formation of good 
moral and intellectual habits. American education, if it is 
to aim at personal freedom, must eliminate those studies 
which have nothing to do with the formation of such habits. 
It must strengthen those directed to their development. 

The liberal arts—what a mediaeval ring the phrase has— 
were the arts intended to train the human powers and thus 
to make men free. They have now almost disappeared, except 
in name, from American education. Their place has been 
taken by unrelated, undigested, and even untrue informa- 
tion; by courses thought (mistakenly) to lead on to wealth, 
prestige, and power; by triviality, mediocrity, and futility. 

We want freedom for our country. We say we need a 
two-ocean navy to protect our political freedom. But our 
political freedom is empty unless we know what to do with 
it when we get it. We shall not know what to do with 
political freedom unless we have personal freedom. Personal 
freedom is the product of liberal education. 

Truly liberal education, therefore, is just as important 
to this country as national defense. Personal freedom is just 
as important as political freedom. The importance of 
political freedom, indeed, is merely that it provides the con- 
ditions for personal freedom. 

Fortunately the education you have had has been directed 
toward personal freedom. As we look back over the fifty 
years of its history, we see that this university has withstood 
the disintegrating forces that have swept the country. It has 
tried to insist that a sound character and a trained intelli- 
gence were the goal of education. 

A sound character and a trained intelligence—these pos- 
sessions have value in any time, place, or political order. 
They will remain to you through any economic or social 
change. They will keep you free. They are possessions 
through which you can help your country and the world 
to that freedom which is the destiny of all mankind. 


The Purpose of a University 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 


By LORD HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at the Harvard Alumni luncheon, Cambridge, Mass., June 19, 1941 


HERE is, I believe, an ancient statute of one of our 
colleges at Oxford which says: “Let not the Master 
discourse too learnedly after dinner, lest by his su- 
perior wit he should abash the junior fellows.” 
On this historic occasion in the life of our two universities 
I am not ashamed to confess to a feeling of some trepidation. 
I can only hope that after all the kind things which the Gov- 
ernor has said about me my audience will not entertain ex- 
aggerated hopes, and will treat me with indulgence. So, by 
kindly warning, may I protect them from participation in an 
experience which once befell me, passing through an English 
village. Across a gateway I saw a banner bearing a large 
device “Strawberry Festival” and underneath in very small 
letters “Owing to the scarcity of strawberries stewed prunes 
will be served instead.” 


SpirirT OF Oxrorp MEN 


Your Excellency, the memorable ceremonies which we have 
witnessed today testify to that spirit of generous understand- 
ing between Harvard and Oxford, which impelled your uni- 


versity to offer its hospitality to mine, for a ceremony in which 
I, and all Oxford men who have been privileged to take 
part, will forever be proud to have assisted. Some one has 
reminded me that if today Oxford has been in Harvard, she 
has also been in Cambridge. I am very happy to agree, and 
if my loyalty to Oxford has made me feel a momentary regret 
that your venerable founder, the great John Harvard, was 
a Cambridge man, that regret is now happily merged in the 
thought of how inseparably, after today, his memory is bound 
up with the sister university of Oxford. 

I am happy too to think that in spite of the wanton destruc- 
tion of so many buildings in England as precious to you as 
they are to us, the chapel in Southwark Cathedral, con- 
secrated to John Harvard’s memory, and refurnished by the 
piety of Harvard men, stands undamaged. 


CuiEF Purposes DEFINED 


Today the oldest university in England has come three 
thousand miles across the seas to greet, and to be the guest 
of, the oldest university in the United States. And it would 
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seem fitting that we should consider for a moment what are 
the chief purposes which, through the long centuries, you 
and we have existed to fulfill. 

Our two societies, and indeed all other universities in free 
countries, are the embodiment of the desire of men to pursue 
the truth for truth’s sake, and thus to lay the foundations of 
real knowledge. 

Two of the principal faculties of human nature, viewed in 
relation to other manifestations of life, are this appreciation 
of knowledge and the power of criticism. Each postulates a 
sense of ultimate truth and each is impossible without some 
standard of truth and judgment. 


THE PurRpPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY 


This sense of ultimate truth is the intellectual counter- 
part of the esthetic sense of perfect beauty, or the moral 
sense of perfect good, and it is this standard, appraising as it 
does our thoughts and actions in everyday life, which it has 
been the principal function of our two societies to supply. 
Many of you may recall the definition which the great Car- 
dinal Newman gave of a university’s purpose: 

“A university training,” he said, “is the great ordinary 
means to a great but ordinary end. It aims at raising the 
intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles to 
our popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspiration, 
at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, 
at facilitating the exercise of political power and refining 
the intercourse of public life.” 

But if this be, as I think it is, as good a definition of our 
aims as can be made, let us never forget that these high pur- 
poses can in no wise be achieved unless underlying and in- 
forming all our efforts is the birthright of our freedom. 
For without freedom we can never hope to bring these high 
purposes to fulfillment. 


Mirror oF NaTION’s YOUTH 


Today, our universities are no longer, as they were a cen- 
tury ago, the home of a privileged class. Ability to profit 
by their instruction is, once again, as in the days of their first 
foundation, the sole test for membership. They have become 
the mirror of a nation’s youth, and the standards they up- 
hold are more than ever before of vital interest to the na- 
tion as a whole. 

That freedom, at once the first purpose and condition of 
life, for our two countries and the universities within them; 
that freedom, bought and sealed at the price of blood, is 
now in mortal conflict with the Powers of Darkness. 

Your Excellency, the dangers with which the American 
Republic and the British Commonwealth are now confronted, 
though they appear to us in more fearful guise, are yet not 
new in the history of mankind. 


Nearly 150 years ago, and more than a year before the 
battle of Trafalgar—that battle which secured the freedom 
of the seas for the ensuing century—my country, then friend- 
less in the world, was in imminent danger of invasion. 


Last HoME OF FREEDOM... 


Then, as now, England, the last home of freedom in 
Europe, was in peril and at bay. Then, as now, men of all 
classes and creeds flocked freely to her defense. 

Volunteers, or home guards as we should call them, came 
forward in their thousands, and in the city of London a great 
company marched to St. Paul’s Cathedral for a service of 
dedication before taking up their stations. 

And at that service they were addressed with words which 
once again in these fateful days strike home: 

“Be not deceived” said the preacher, “there is no wall of 
adamant, no triple flaming sword to drive off these lawless 
assassins that have murdered and pillaged in every other 
land. Heaven has made with us no covenant that there 
should be joy and peace here and wailing and lamentation in 
the world besides. I would counsel you to put on a mind of 
noble acting; whatever energies there are in the human mind 
you will want them all; every man will be tried to the very 
springs of his heart, and those times are at hand which will 
show us all as we really are, with the genuine stamp, and 
value, be it much or be it little, which nature has impressed 
upon each living soul.” 

These words, across the centuries, awake natural echoes 
in our minds and hearts today. “The meaning of freedom 
we have learned at our universities; its practice we have 
learned in our daily lives; the price we must pay to preserve 
it, our consciences alone can tell. 

Cires RoosEvELtT’s STAND 

The President has declared in terms that no man can mis- 
take on which side in this grim contest stands the United 
States. And there is no need for me to dwell upon the en- 
couragement that his words have brought to my people, to 
the whole British Commonwealth, or to lovers of freedom 
everywhere. 

You, in these United States, are forging for us in steadily 
mounting volume those weapons of war which we require— 
and which, as they reach the hands held out to receive them, 
will assuredly be powerful to bring final victory. 

Nothing will indeed make me believe that those abiding 
values for which Harvard and Oxford stand, which have 
made your country and mine which are the things by which 
we live—nothing will make me believe that those things can 
go down before so foul and vile a thing as Nazism has shown 
itself to be. 

Let us then have faith; let us measure truly the cause 
which we are determined to preserve, and let us see that the 
quality of our resolution is not unworthy of it. 


The Grand Jury System 


ESSENTIAL TO OUR DEMOCRATIC FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


By FRANCIS MARTIN, Presiding Justice Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court, First Department 
Delivered at a luncheon of the Grand Jury Association of New York County at the Hotel Commodore, February 25, 1941 


Y experience as a District Attorney and as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court in the trial of criminal cases 
convinced me that a Grand Jury, which properly 

and faithfully exercises the broad powers possessed by it, is 
the greatest single factor in any community for the suppres- 
sion of crime and the preservation of law and order. 


As Grand Jurors you are an integral part of the Admin- 
istration of Criminal Law. You are just as much a part of 
the functioning of our democratic way of living as the Court 
which ultimately passes upon the indictments you find. We 
are told that the Grand Jury came into existence in England 
at a time when the conflicts between the power of the gov- 
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ernment on the one hand and the rights of the subject on 
the other were bitter and unremitting. Wrung from the 
hands of tyrants it proved to be the only sure method by 
which the subject, appealing to the judgment of his peers, 
under the immunity of secrecy could be made secure against 
oppression. 

Happily, in our country, no such need for the adoption 
and continued use of the Grand Jury has existed. It was, 
however, introduced among us in the same spirit in which it 
took its rise in England, and, as the very language of the 
Constitution shows, continues to be a means of protection 
to the citizen against the danger of false accusations, or the 
still greater peril of a sacrifice to public clamor. 

The Constitution provides that no person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury. Acting within 
this sphere, the institution of a grand jury may be regarded 
not merely as a safeguard to private rights, but as an in- 
dispensable auxiliary to public justice; and within these 
limits, it is the duty alike of the legislature and of the people 
to sustain it in the performance of its duties. 

This latter reference to the necessity for continuing our 
present system is timely because the radical element in our 
country and in our midst has on numerous occasions spread 
propaganda advocating the abolition of the Grand Jury 
system. Such contentions have been raised through the years. 
When you consider that the Grand Jury system has with- 
stood all assaults made upon it during the last several hun- 
dred years and that it has proved its worth so well, it is 
clear that those advocating its abolition will find it difficult 
to convince thinking men that it has outlived its usefulness. 

The Grand Jury is just as important today as the day it 
was created, for it is still the greatest agency we have for 
the protection of our citizens from oppressive persecution 
and all our people from crime and criminals. 

It has been suggested that in order to save time and ex- 
pense, the work of the Grand Jury should be placed in the 
office of the District Attorney—it was so argued when I 
was District Attorney — and that he should determine 
whether a person should be prosecuted or the charges 
dismissed. 

In the first place, no such power should ever be lodged 
in the hands of any one individual. If he were corrupt, the 
abuses resulting from the granting of such great power to 
him would be appalling. If he and his assistants were merely 
incompetent, you may readily appreciate what demoralization 
would occur in the administration of the criminal law. An 
experienced and conscientious District Attorney would 
shrink from any such responsibility. Furthermore, it is 
sufficiently difficult today, under the present system, to make 
some of the prosecutors do their work efficiently. 

On the other hand, the Grand Jury system affords a much 
greater protection. No one can be prosecuted for a crime 
unless at least twelve of the twenty-three grand jurors, who 
must accept responsibility, vote an indictment which must be 
in writing, signed by the foreman of the grand jury or the 
grand juror designated to act during the temporary absence 
or disability of the foreman. If they refuse to indict, that 
also is their responsibility. 

At this time it is well to consider conditions existing in 
those foreign nations which, within the last two years, have 
been occupied by the forces of ruthless dictators. Under the 
so-called ‘“‘protective custody” exercised by these totalitarian 
states, the practice has been put into effect under which its 
officers go to the home of an individual charged with an 
alleged infraction of law, take him before a board and, with- 
out an opportunity to defend himself, he is sent to a con- 
centration camp or into the “forced labor” battalions. 


Of course, the citizen so treated is, in some respects, more 
fortunate than numerous others who have been secretly and 
quietly “purged” because of their activity in merely assert- 
ing their personal or property rights. 

A consideration of the conditions now affecting the lives 
of millions of people should make us realize the value and 
the protection afforded us by a government which has made 
the Grand Jury system an integral part of its administration 
of the criminal law. It is only when crises such as exist in 
the world today attract the attention of our people that they 
become conscious of the value of our Grand Jury system and 
of our democratic form of government. Conditions abroad 
may awaken the American people to the necessity of taking 
an active interest in matters of government and especially in 
the Grand Jury system. 

Recently I read a book on the Grand Jury or rather, I 
read part of it. I didn’t finish it because it was so poorly 
done that I became convinced that the writer knew very 
little about the administration of the criminal law or the 
functions of the Grand Jury. Many of the books published 
today are written by people who know little about the 
subject upon which they assume to have superior knowledge. 
The book was written by one of the so-called liberals now 
connected with the present City Administration. He advo- 
cates the abolition of the Grand Jury. As a basis for such 
a conclusion he states: 


Dispensing with the Grand Jury eliminates one of the 
sources of waste, duplication and inefficiency in the crim- 
inal process. In the first place, the Grand Jury has long 
ceased to perform its function of securing the innocent 
against arbitrary, oppressive and malicious accusations. It 
is a little difficult to see where there is any protection for 
the accused in a secret procedure which brings only wit- 
nesses for the state before the Grand Jury. Moreover, 
authoritative commentators agree that the Grand Jury 
is largely a rubber stamp for the prosecutor. 


I presume these “authoritative commentators” to whom 
he refers are the inexperienced and highly theoretical pro- 
fessors whose writings are given widespread publicity through 
friendly newspapers and critics. 

Although claiming that practically all the abuses existing 
under the Grand Jury system are due to the arbitrary action 
of the District Attorney, he then states that in his opinion 
the remedy is to empower the District Attorney to determine 
when to prosecute. He thus recommends that the District 
Attorney, who, he says, is the principal cause of all the evils 
under our Grand Jury system, be given exclusive control of 
the problem and the sole power to determine when to prose- 
cute and when to refuse to prosecute. 

This will give you some idea of the nonsense that is 
written about the criminal law and its administration. Men 
of experience as prosecutors and grand jurors know how 
ridiculous such statements are. They are generally made 
by men of no practical experience. Some of them, however, 
seem to travel rather far on theory and ignorance. This is 
merely one striking example of the so-called cure being 
worse than the alleged evil. 

It would be absurd to claim that there have been no 
abuses under the present system. Fortunately there ‘have 
been very, very few. I realize that a Grand Jury may be- 
come an instrument dangerous alike to public and private 
liberty should it seek to transcend its power—permit its use 
for the gratification of private grudges or prostitute its 
powers. 

It is my contention, however, that the proposed changes 
would result in a chaotic condition in the administration of 
the criminal law. We know that years before some of these 
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uninformed critics were born the suggestions they now make 
were tried and discarded as failures. They show a woeful 
lack of knowledge; their so-called discoveries are new only 
to themselves. 

We have too many theorists and not enough practical men. 
One of the great drawbacks in our public life today is the 
fact that men without experience are placed in high public 
office. That is one of the great difficulties today throughout 
the whole country. 

We all know that much may be written about odd or un- 
usual cases, but it has been and still is my opinion that where 
a Grand Jury honestly functions it will not be a rubber 
stamp for any district attorney or politician and will not 
permit any outside influence to interfere «vith its deliberations. 

Where you have an exceptionally able District Attorney, 
who is motivated by the desire to do what is right, no harm 
can come from his advice. He should have no differences 
with the Grand Jury, and the Grand Jury should have no 
differences with him. Danger comes only when a District 
Attorney has some ulterior purpose. The Grand Jurors—I 
know from my own experience—think for themselves, and 
they act for themselves, and, as I said, I have never found a 
Grand Jury in my entire experience that was a rubber 
stamp for anybody. I know that the Grand Jury in the 
Bronx subpoenaed the County Judge and brought him before 
that body and placed him on the witness stand and received 
his testimony where a case had been thrown out in his court 
and the Grand Jury was of the opinion that there was grave 
injustice. That was a fine example of an independent Grand 
Jury. A Grand Jury composed of men fully qualified for 
their important work will fear no one, will not abuse their 
power, but will act independently and protect the citizens. 

In recent years some of the alleged great writers of this 
country have embarked on a campaign to “debunk” the 
great men of history. To sell their books they have stooped 
to libelous statements concerning some of the most able and 
respected of our great American statesmen. The reputations 
of many of the patriots who made America the great power 
it is today by leading it through the perilous trials and 
tribulations of its early days are dragged through the mire 
in order that the cash register may play a merry tune. 

Not long ago I read such a book about the Revolutionary 
War. If you were to believe the author, the Continental 
Army was composed of very poor material. According to 
that book there was nobody in the army worthy to be called 
a soldier. Yet, ragged, poorly fed and ill-trained, they had 
the heart and the courage to win a great war. 

These scurrilous attacks should be condemned by all right 
thinking people. Those writers could find a more fertile field 
if they would “debunk” much that is being written about the 
administration of the criminal law. 

Screeching headlines in the daily papers tell us of the 
existence of rackets, racketeers, murder rings, and Murder, 
Inc. Other headlines proclaim the breaking up of the rackets 
and the prosecution and conviction of the racketeers. Locali- 
ties are one day pronounced free from all crime and are 
said on the following day to be in the clutches of organized 
gangs exacting tribute from our business people. 

When you discount the publicity and propaganda pur- 
poses of many of these headlines there remains a very im- 
portant question underlying this entire problem. “How can 
there be any organized crime if those charged with the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law are conscientiously doing 
their duty—if the police are honest and vigilant—if the 
district attorneys are competent—if the grand juries are 
aware of their powers and have the courage to perform their 
duties ?” 


We all know that if politicians or other people who are 
not politicians, or who claim they are not politicians, are 
able to interfere with the proper enforcement of the crim- 
inal law, a great field for profitable crime is opened to the 
unscrupulous. 

Perhaps some of those charged with the enforcement of the 
criminal law are merely negligent. I am convinced however, 
that there must be either negligence or corruption for organ- 
ized crime to exist for any substantial length of time in any 
locality. 

If there be crime in a certain section of the City under 
a particular police inspector or police captain, a grand jury, 
under a vigorous and fearless district attorney, can very 
quickly uncover such conditions, place the responsibility and 
correct the abuses. 

My own experience is that organized crime cannot exist 
unless someone in authority is in league with the criminals. 
Many years ago I saw the mere shifting of a police inspector 
in this city result in an influx of criminals into his district. 
In fact, it may be truly said that they “moved in with him.” 

We hear many claims made for the efficiency of our police 
department. When we read, however, that in one county, 
crime, rackets and corruption existed and that organized 
gangs were employed to murder people for a fee, we must 
conclude that the administration of the criminal law in that 
county was badly in need of a thorough reorganization. 

You have been told from time to time that a Grand Jury 
should “stick to its knitting.” If by that is meant that it 
should not make worthless investigations or investigations 
inspired by malice or by ulterior purposes, I agree with that 
admonition. However, the Grand Jury is, or should be, the 
real protector of the people. The people rely on its integrity 
to prevent them from becoming a prey to the unscrupulous. 

When a grand juror knows of a condition of lawlessness 
in his county, it is his sworn duty to call it to the attention 
of the entire jury so that those permitting such a condition 
may be brought before that body to explain the reason for 
such lawlessness. If such inquiry does not result in the abuse 
being speedily corrected, the Grand Jury should subpoena 
all the officials connected with the administration of the 
criminal law and compel them to explain why the conditions 
complained of have not been remedied. 

When I was District Attorney, on one occasion the Grand 
Jury questioned a police inspector about his district. You 
would be surprised at the changes that took place within 
forty-eight hours in that district. We subpoenaed judges, 
we subpoenaed city officials. 

On another occasion we were unable to get action in one 
inspector’s district and we subpoenaed the Police Commis- 
sioner. Half a dozen warrants were sworn out the next 
day. The conditions were immediately improved. 

It is within the power of the Grand Jury to clean up all 
lawless conditions. There is no doubt in my mind that there 
will be no lawlessness in any community if the Grand Jury 
is alert and really appreciates its powers and its responsibility. 

Some District Attorneys are reluctant to enter into in- 
dependent investigations of controversial subjects despite 
the fact that personal and property rights of citizens are 
being interfered with and the law violated. Such a situation 
demands action by grand juries. One of the greatest respon- 
sibilities of the grand jury is to investigate thoroughly any 
condition detrimental to the welfare of our people. Since 
its inception the grand jury has been a vital factor in good 
government, a real guardian of liberty and justice. 

Some years ago many of the people of this country were 
shocked when those charged with the enforcement of the 
criminal law permitted strikers to go to great extremes. 
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‘Taxicabs were stopped, passengers forced to alight and sub- 
jected to abuse and insults. It was reported that these activi- 
ties were carried on under the eyes of the police. My great 
surprise came when the grand jury failed to take any action 
against either the perpetrators of the outrages or the officials 
responsible for permitting such a condition. If I had been 
in charge at that time, believe me your attention would have 
been called to it and something would have been done. 

Volumes have been written about relief in New York City. 
It has been charged by individuals and organizations that the 
administration of relief in this city is controlled and domi- 
nated by Communists who insist that applicants first affiliate 
themselves with anti-American and subversive groups before 
any assistance will be given. Red-blooded Americans who, 
during happier and more prosperous days, supported this 
yovernment when it needed it, claim they have been dis- 
criminated against. Employees in the Department of Welfare 
have stated that they were subjected to abuses because they 
failed to join subversive groups. 

| do not know if these charges are true. But I do say 
that if one-tenth of the articles written on the subject are 
reliable, or if one-tenth of the charges made under oath in 
cases concerning the administration of relief and the conduct 
of the Department of Welfare are true, then a great respon- 
sibility evolves upon the grand juries in this City to investi- 
gate this subject. 

If the charges are unfounded, the grand jury should so state 
and not hesitate to do so, and remove the stigma that has 
been placed upon the department and its employees. If there 
has been a genuine cause for complaint and there is truth in 
the charges that have been made, those responsible for such 
abuses should be properly and speedily punished and the 
conditions remedied. 

I noticed a reterence in the newspapers not long ago to a 
case in Mexico. | think it was the Trotsky case. Some- 
body implicated in it, or somebody charged with knowing 
about it, was said to have been on the relief payrolls here 
for years. For months and months she received a check and 
never reported for duty or for work. That is a condition a 
Grand Jury should inquire into. 

Gentlemen, | have no faith in self-serving investigations. 
As a rule an investigation conducted by a party interested 
in the result is worthless. People do not investigate them- 
selves. An investigation of a real value should be made by 
a fearless, courageous, independent body, and I can think of 
no group better qualified than the grand jury. The investiga- 
tion should be thorough and complete and should spare no 
one. ‘The grand jury should not, and I am sure would not, 
whitewash a department, its head or its employees. To do 
so would cause the people to lose respect for our grand jury 
system, and properly so should anything like that occur. 

lt the grand jury is to be respected it must at all times be 
independent, it must at all times be just, and it must at all 
times be fearless. 

If Communists control the relief purse strings in this city, 
if members of subversive groups play an important part in 
the education of our youth with public funds from kinder- 
garten through college, if racketeers dominate the administra- 
tion of the Department of Sanitation, as it has been stated 
in the public press they do, and can compel civil service em- 
ployees to join an organization against their will and to pay 
tribute to these racketeers in the form of dues or suffer dire 
consequences, it is about time the people of this city were 
made aware of these facts and the conditions remedied. 

I believe that a full and complete investigation of these 
anatters by our grand juries or other independent bodies is 
the best method of learning the truth about such matters 
and curing the abuses found to exist. 


It is no answer to state that our grand juries cannot give 
the time to these subjects; that it would take too long to in- 
vestigate them fully. Our grand juries are equal in intelli- 
gence, competency and ability to any representative group 
in America, in any part of America. In their business activi- 
ties they are accustomed to “doing things.”” They are business 
men. 

Should they put their minds and energy to all pressing 
problems, I am certain that, despite the fact that they may 
involve complex details, they would soon solve them to the 
satisfaction and benefit of the people of this city. 

Do not fear attacks. Just as the Grand Jury system has 
been subjected to attack so have the Courts of this State and 
Nation been subjected to attacks, and bitter attacks. 

For some years politically minded persons have launched 
into tirades against the courts when their crooked or illegal 
schemes have been thwarted. 

Despite their emotional outbursts, the people of this nation 
have maintained their complete confidence in our courts be- 
cause our courts have administered justice fearlessly and 
impartially. 

If the Grand Jury and the courts continue to act wisely 
they will still be functioning with all their vigor and with 
the respect of the people after their critics have long been 
forgotten. 

Not only our courts and our system of administering the 
criminal law have been attacked, but some people have gone 
so far as to suggest that our entire democratic form of gov- 
ernment and our judicial system are all wrong. They claim 
they have outlived their usefulness. The suggestions which 
are usually made, that we adopt new theories of govern- 
ment, in most instances are such as have been failures in 
European countries where they have been tried. 

A moment’s reflection, however, should make us realize 
that our government was most successful and our people 
most prosperous and happy when we followed closely the 
provisions of our Constitution. 

I do wish that people realized how much the Constitution 
means. There should be a thorough study of it in our schools 
and colleges. It was prepared by some of the wisest men 
who have ever lived in this country, and it is just as sound 
today as it was the day it was written. 

In my opinion, a proper administration of our constitu- 
tional form of government would have enabled us to emerge 
from the rut into which we now seem to be drifting. The 
necessity for alertness and for constant vigilance is brought 
home to us very pointedly when we see how a handful of 
radicals, meeting with no organized opposition, may destroy 
nations. To quote a great statesman: 


It is the common fate of the indolent to see their rights 
become a prey to the active. The condition upon which 
God has given liberty to man is eternal vigilance; which 
condition if he breaks, servitude is at once the consequence 
of his crime and the punishment of his guilt. 


In my opinion we would have had a normal recovery 
which would have eliminated the bottlenecks that may now 
prevent this great nation from keeping pace with a world 
set on armament and war. It would enable our people to 
settle down to the task at hand; to have capital and labor 
co-operate; and as in the past for years employer and em- 
ployee, rich and poor, Democrat and Republican—Americans 
all—would have established that our way of life is the 
proper one and that we could still more than hold our own 
with the forced labor and slavelike conditions existing in 
dictatorships. 

These critics of our government who seek to lead us from 
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a constitutional form of government as originally planned, 
ridicule the opinions and advice of the great men of our 
past, such as Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and John 
Marshall, who prepared the foundations and policies which 
have given us 150 years of expansion, happiness and pros- 
perity unequalled in history. 

They would have us believe, for example, that the opinions 
of Marshall, who was the greatest legal philosopher not only 
of his own time but in the history of this nation, are foolish, 
despite the fact that the wisdom of such decisions has been 
demonstrated through the years. It has been truly said that 
Marshall “made the Constitution live, he imparted to it the 
breath of immortality, and its vigorous life at the present 
hour is due mainly to the wise interpretation he gave to its 
provisions during his long term of office.” 

If we reflect for a moment, we will realize that the people 
who now tell us how we should live, do not themselves know 
how to live. The private lives of many of them are as 
chaotic as their public utterances, yet they hold themselves 
out as models to the American people and believe that they, 
and they alone, are qualified to advise and to govern us. 

I do not suggest that you have the power to correct all 
the conditions in America that should be improved. I know, 
however, that as patriotic Americans you have accepted grand 
jury service as one of your contributions to good government. 

I felt, therefore, that I should discuss with you some of 
the conditions that are reflected in our city life and that 
demand immediate attention. 

It is my opinion that you should exercise the great powers 
which are yours to terminate such abuses as are within your 
own jurisdiction. To continue that work the members of 
the County Jury Board in this Department will send you 


only those men worthy of a position of such power. We 
realize that the great powers thrust upon you are extraor- 
dinary in that they are possessed by a body that is perhaps 
the only one of our public agencies that is wholly independ- 
ent. When the official existence of the grand jury termin- 
ates, its members mingle again with the great mass of the 
citizens and may not be called upon to answer for their 
official acts, either by private action, public prosecution or 
legislative impeachment. 

It is essential, therefore, that we continue to exercise the 
greatest care and vigilance to maintain the present high 
standard of membership. This calls for the continued co- 
operation of every member of this organization, as well as 
the County Clerk and his assistants. 

The members of the County Jury Board which is now 
the board for the selection of grand jurors, will continue, 
as in the past, thoroughly to scrutinize every: application for 
membership, but the duty of interesting men and women of 
character and ability in the work of the Grand Jury is one 
which we ask you to share with the County Clerk. 

I trust that each of you, knowing full well the importance 
to our community of outstanding Grand Jurors, will be 
continually alert to obtain qualified men of high repute and 
impeccable character as applicants for the important public 
service of Grand Jurors. 

This is most essential, because as I have said to you on a 
past occasion: 

Show me a county that has an able, fearless and in- 
dependent Grand Jury, completely divorced from all out- 
side influence of any kind, political or otherwise, and I will 
show you a county that is relatively free from crime and 
corruption, 


Civilization Was a Beautiful Thing 


WHAT WILL REPLACE IT? 
By Very Rev. ROBERT I. GANNON, 8S.J., President of Fordham University 
Delivered at the Fordham University Commencement, June 11, 1941 


T is only a matter of a few hundred years, my dear 
brethren, since all creation with one sun and moon was 
supposed to revolve like an outer shell about the very 

important earth. This earth was considered the greatest 
body in existence, though not much bigger than Europe is 
today, and all the races who inhabited its surface could be 
easily accounted for. Their supposed history of less than 
six thousand years was readily grasped and as charming as 
any romance. For it centered in a line of remarkable men, 
Kings and Heroes and Philosophers who seemed to em- 
phasize the fact that man was the lord and center of creation. 

Then the walls of knowledge began to recede. New lands 
and races were discovered. The earth itself proved to be 
four times as big as scholars had supposed and very much 
more complex. It was moreover not flat but spherical and 
turned on an axis as it spun about the sun, not half as im- 
portant in the system as some of the other planets. The 
sky, which had been considered solid and only a few miles 
away from the good green earth gave way to infinite space, 
filled not with tiny points of light but with tremendous 
whirling bodies many times larger than our sun. Then 
history and the sciences followed close behind, pushing back 
man’s temporal horizons thousands and thousands of years, 
making little of the Kings and warriors and much of great 
economic and physical facts. 


Small wonder then if amid all these changes, it became 
the clever thing to sneer at man’s importance. What was 
man after all? An insect that crawled in millions on the 
surface of one tiny planet and struggled desperately for the 
right to breath and eat and reproduce its kind. How quaint 
that anyone should care whether man saved his soul or not, 
how amusing that such an atom should have a soul to save. 

That humiliated feeling has come to all of us occasionally 
in the presence of great nature. A lonely man at midnight 
stands in wide moorland, and gazing at the vast expanse 
of stars is sometimes crushed by a sense of his mortal in- 
significance. But there soon follows a reflection, an ex- 
ultant sense of his immortal significance, his mastery over 
and spiritual possession of all that stillness and power. The 
arch of the sky is not really greater than the arch of his 
brow, not nearly as great for all that starry vastness is only 
God’s foot-print. Man is His Image, His Adopted Son, a 
creature of inherent dignity with natural rights. 

All over the country commencement orators this week 
are eloquently picturing the parlous state of the world. With 
a genius for simplification, most of them are laying the 
blame at the door of a single man, the Fuehrer of Germany. 
Some, like our old friend, Al Smith, go a little bit further 
and link up the three twins, Adolf, Joe and Benito as the 
villains in the piece. But unfortunately our difficulty is not 
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as simple as that. Would to God it were. For then three 
Judiths could make their way to these three Holophernes 
and save our western civilization for a few more years. The 
fact is, however, that Nazism, Communism and all the 
other horrors of the present war are only symptoms of the 
real disease that is killing us. They are merely the burn- 
ing fever which indicates that deep down in the body, per- 
itonitis has set in. In the present case our peritonitis 
is the fact that human dignity has been forgotten because 
God, the only basis of our dignity, has been forgotten, 
too. As a result of this, the soul of our European Cul- 
ture is dead. “Jam Foetet”, as Martha said of her brother 
Lazarus when he had been dead four days. “Jam 
Foetet.”” You can dress the corpse up as you like, you can 
get the cynical young moderns to fill the house with lillies 
and gardenias, but you cannot hide the odor of inner death. 
The stench of a dead soul has gone all through society, a 
stench which comes not from the battlefields, not from 
bombed homes and sunken ships, but from irresponsible 
lecture halls, irresponsible pulpits, irresponsible printing 
presses, irresponsible centers of amusement. 

As for us, however, true to our good old Yankee patent 
medicine instinct, we continue to dose mere symptoms, to 
devour soothing anodynes, instead of seeking a rational 
diagnosis. Now, it appears that we are to go to war because 
totalitarian nations are attacking our way of life. That 
may seem a little vague at first, but the motive in general 
is sound enough. Our way of life can be as precious as 
life itself. And if we go to war, don’t worry; we can de- 
fend ourselves. No nation on earth can defeat the United 
States, except the United States. But we continue to over- 
look the fact that our own fellow citizens have been attacking 
our way of life with such success for 50 years that there is 
hardly anything left to be defended. For fifty years, Amer- 
ican termites, native and naturalized, have been chewing 
away the beams on which our nation was originally built. 
Without totalitarian aid, it is they who have emptied our 
American churches, poisoned American education and de- 
moralized American labor. They have ruined the American 
home by the degradation of divorce. They have almost 
eliminated the American family by the filthy and scan- 
dalous campaign of so-called “planned parenthood,” a cam- 
paign aimed directly at the destruction of the American 
people though as yet overlooked by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. For two decades now we have trod the path 
familiar to every degenerate nation that has gone down 
before us. War or no war, what hope is there of teaching a 
beautiful ideal of justice and self-government to a people 
whose mothers, millions of them, murder their own children 
in cold blood every year? Unfortunately, therefore, we do 
not have to look abroad for the enemies who will sabotage 
democracy and blow up the bridges of progress. Every 
American citizen who is doing his part in putting God out 
of American life is hastening the inevitable end. Hitler can 
never destroy democracy in America, for our democracy has 
already committed suicide. 

Fortunately we believe in the consoling doctrine of the 
Resurrection, but we believe that only one Voice can ever 
say “Talitha cumi”; we believe that democracy will rise 


again, but not until the authority of God is recognized again 
in public and in private life. 

Apparently, then, it has fallen our lot to see the end of a 
civilization. Very well. In many ways, it was a noble and a 
beautiful thing. But with all its faults and all its virtues, 
we shall probably see it replaced by something else. And 
what will that new something be? The pagans around us 
have not the vaguest idea. But we know at least this much, 
that the Source of whatever was noble and beautiful in the 
past is a Source of eternal inspiration, all holy, all wise, all 
powerful, always ready and able, in His own good time, 
to disclose another masterpiece. Until that time comes it 
must be the function of your University and mine to keep 
alight in the darkness the Christian tradition of true de- 
mocracy—the tradition, that is, of God’s sovereign authority 
and of man’s inherent dignity, of man’s immortal signifi- 
cance; the tradition that Man is the Lord and Center of a 
universe that belongs to God. 

We begin our Second Centenary at Fordham with super- 
natural hope. 








TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the Department of 
Speech of Denison University, and author of the book “Public 
Speaking for College Students,” gave a talk before the Cen- 
tral States Speech Association at its recent convention on 
the subject “VITAL SPEECHES as a Teaching Device.” 
This talk we have just published in pamphlet form. In his 
foreword Dr. Crocker said: 


“Book agents have repeatedly tried to sell me on selec- 
tions of speeches for use in my courses but I have replied 
that I was using VITAL SPEECHES. When asked why I 
preferred VITAL SPEECHES to a volume of speeches all 
nicely fixed up with introductions and teaching helps, I re- 
plied that my most important reason was that I liked the 
timeliness of the speeches. For example, this speech which 
is examined here was given on March 15, 1941 and it 
appeared in VITAL SPEECHES April 1, 1941. Many of 
my students have heard President Roosevelt give this 
speech. 

Then the book representative would say that the speeches 
in the compilations were already edited for the teacher's 
and the student’s use. My reply to this is that any teacher, 
who is not overworked, is only too glad to go over the 
speech with his students and point out the important de- 
vices of composition used. 

Students of economics find valuable material in speeches 
on their subject. Students of government use the material 
useful to them. In short, I like the motivation which comes 
from a use of the speeches in VITAL SPEECHES 
MAGAZINE.” 


Dr. Crocker took the speech of President Roosevelt on the 
subject “‘Aid to the Democracies” and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its organic 
parts. This study of a Roosevelt speech will give the student 
the key to the success of the President as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of VITAL 
SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 











“I regard it as particularly important that VITAL SPEECHES 
should be in all our public libraries, as well as in the reading rooms of 
colleges and high schools. Through these mediums it would reach tens of 
thousands of intelligent young people who would gain from it an informa- 
tion and an outlook which it would take many years to get in any other 


way or from any other source.” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 





